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CHAPTER I. 
THE NEWS COMES. 


THERE is an unwonted stir one morning in June in the ordi- 
narily quiet, not to say stagnant, household of Major the 
Honourable John Herries. Jane, the youngest daughter of the 
house, opens her slumber-laden eyes and blinks them with a 
mixture of alarm and bewilderment at the dazzling sunbeams 
which are streaming in at her uncurtained window, as after a 
sound as of a mighty and rushing wind a young lady rushes into 
the room, her white cashmere tea-gown streaming several yards 
behind her, with the words: 

“Grandpapa is Dead! Get up, you lazy little pig, and come 
and congratulate papa on being Lord Roydmore!” 

In response to this adjuration, Jane slips out of bed and into 
a threadbare, red flannel dressing-gown, from the hem of which 
her shapely, slim young legs protrude for many inches. It is 
the first time within her memory that death has entered the 
family realms, and she is astonished and a little disgusted with 
herself for not feeling shocked at the intelligence. She feels 
that she is called upon to say something, and looks at her 
excited sister for an inspiration. Something in that sister's 
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pretty, frankly expressive face distracts her mind from the 
sorrowful part of the subject, and leads her to say: 

“You look quite cross about it, Flo!” 

“Cross!” says Florence, with an unmistakably ill-tempered 
stamp of a prettily-slippered foot. “Cross! You little noodle, 
you don’t expect me to look pleased and grateful for the good 
luck having come just too late for me to share in it. What 
should I be but ‘cross’ at the idea of having been thrown away 
all these years in Bath, and deluded at the last into such a 
marriage as I am going to make to-morrow, in despair of getting 
anything better. Don’t grin at me.” 

“I wasn’t grinning. I wouldn’t be so heartless, with grand- 
papa just dead, and you just going to be married!” Jane says 
indignantly. 

“Well, don’t gape at me then. Oh! you J/ucky girl! To 
think that you will come in for it all! You, who haven’t an idea 
of making the best of such looks as you have, while I shall be 
buried alive and half-boiled in a hole among the Somersetshire 
hills. Why, oh, why didn’t grandpapa die six months ago, before 
I promised to marry Geoffrey Graves? It will make me sick 
when I see your name, ‘The Honourable Jane Herries, at all 
sorts of fashionable functions that I’ve never been given the 
chance of attending. You'll be presented, too! I feel it. It’s a 
shame that all this good should fall to your lot, and that I should 
have had none of it—I, the eldest daughter, and ever so much 
the prettiest.” 

She pauses, panting in her indignant agitation at the thought 
of the desperate injustice with which fate has treated her, and 
Jane strives to offer a modicum of comfort. 

“You are the prettiest, that’s something, you know. And 
you’ve always liked Geoffrey’s place so much, and he will let you 
do as you like; and he’s rich, quite as rich as papa will be, I 
should think.” 

“Please don’t talk about things you don’t understand,” 
Florence replies haughtily. “I liked his place when I had 
nothing before me but the prospect of stewing on in Bath for an 
unlimited number of years. As for his being rich, he seemed 
so to me yesterday, when I was only the daughter of a poor, 
half-pay Major. But zow I am the Honourable Florence 
Herries, eldest daughter of Lord Roydmore ; and when J think 
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of how well / should have faced the position you will have when 
you come out, I could throw this brush at your head. Ave 
you going to condole with and congratulate papa?” 

Jane would give every small possession she has in the world 
to avoid this ceremony, but her sister’s sway over her is 
absolute. 

“T hardly know what to say to papa about it. You see 
grandpapa was always so cross to us all. I wonder if he will 
scold much in Heaven ?” 

Florence laughs pettishly. 

“ Amiability is certainly not the rock on which we Herries 
split,” she says contemptuously. “When papa sent for me to 
tell me the news just now, he sent a regular royal salute of strong 
language into the air at the idea of my wedding-breakfast being 
wasted. It’s too late to countermand it, you see, and still we 
must put off all the guests. I offered to put off the wedding, 
but papa jumped at me, and said he ‘would have no nonsense 
of that kind.” I never in all my life saw a girl do her hair as 
hideously as you do, Jane. Oh, dear, if I had been going to stay 
at home I should have got papa to send you to a school in 
Brussels to polish off your angles and have your hair combed 
into becomingness. You never can be grateful enough to me 
for marrying and getting out of your way, now your way is 
going to be pleasant. You never can do enough for me in 
return. Why, if I had stayed at home I shouldn’t have let you 
come out until you were twenty, and now papa says he shall put 
you at the head of the London house at once. Ridiculous! and 
you only seventeen !” 

While her sister has been talking, Jane has made her toilette 
as best she can under the circumstances of the severity which 
characterises all the arrangements of her apartment. Her 
looking-glass has a flaw in it which makes one side of her face 
look puffy, while the other looks pallid and wizened. Moreover, 
the regulating screw has vanished, and the glass has to be 
propped into position by a book, or a brush, or a boot, or any 
other article that comes handy. If her face got a fair reflection 
of itself, Jane would not go down to breakfast each day with 
the lowly opinion she now holds of her own personal appear- 
ance. 


“Is papa busy—or has he anything to do?” she asks hesita- 
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tingly, as she accompanies her sister downstairs to their father’s 
study—a room in which he breakfasts, but never reads. News- 
papers are the only literature that interests him, and these he 
sees at the Pump-room every day when he goes to drink that 
glass of nasty water which it is supposed has regulated his liver 
for the last ten years. 

“He really will have something to do—he is going up to 
London at once, so he won't be a bit ‘busy’ this morning,” 
Florence says reassuringly. Then, together, the sisters step into 
their father’s presence, and poor Jane flounders into error at once 
by greeting him as “Lord Roydmore.” 

“Tm not that till after the funeral,” he says testily, pushing 
away his plate, on which an untasted omelette, steaming forth 
its savoury odours, has just been placed before him. “ Florence, 
why don’t you see that your sister has decent morning dresses ? 
If there’s one thing I hate on a woman more than another, it’s a 
cotton dress—a starched cotton dress that crackles !” 

He pauses, draws the hot-water plate with the omelette upon 
it before him again, and glances peevishly from one to the other 
of his daughters as he begins his repast. 

Florence has thrown herself negligently but very gracefully 
into the easiest chair in his room. Jane is standing, shifting her 
weight awkwardly from one foot to the other. They have both 
been kept in awe by their father’s fretfulness and habit of fault- 
finding from their cradles, but Florence is going to be emanci- 
pated to-morrow, and fears him no longer. 

“I thought you didn’t care what Jane wore ; you always told 
me to make the best of myself, and dress Jane cheaply till she 
was marriageable—and she certainly isn’t that yet,” Miss Herries 
explains. 

The new Lord Roydmore looks at his eldest daughter 
dubiously, tastes the omelette, finds it delicious, and carefully 
conceals all expression of satisfaction thereat; indicates by a 
quick motion of his head to Jane that he is ready for his coffee, 
and as she sugars and creams it to the requisite point of rich- 
ness, says: 

“Jane is a different matter now. She will join me in town 
directly after the funeral, and I shall expect to see her decently 
dressed. You must go and order all that she wants to-day rs 

“Papa! I have so much to do for myself. My things are 
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not half packed, and as I am to be married to-morrow, I must 
think of myself first.” 

“You've been thinking of yourself ‘first’ all your life,” he 
shouts; “to my certain knowledge and cost, you have been 
ordering and packing your wedding outfit for the last three 
months, The bills that have come in from Millsom . Street 
would have turned my hair grey if I hadn’t fortunately come 
into—I mean, if Providence had not thought fit to remove your 
grandfather. Have you thought of your sister once while you’ve 
been gratifying your own extravagant tastes, or has all the 
money gone to adorn yourself?” 

Florence’s grey eyes flash ominously. Her father’s habit of 
scolding about trifles has never been so irksome to her as it is 
to-day, when she is on the brink of freedom. Detestable as the 
prospect of her marriage had suddenly become to her, she con- 
templates it with a sense of relief now, as his jarring tones fail 
upon her ears in unreasonable fault-finding. 


“If I am selfish, I am not silly enough to show it to all the: 


world, papa. I have taken care that Jane shall have a lovely 
costume to wear at my wedding. I went without a tea-gown— 
a lovely, pale, sea-green plush tea-gown, trimmed with lace that 
looks like foam—in order to get Jane a pretty costume. 
now you call me selfish!” 


Jane’s colour has been rising, and her violet eyes have become: 


full, nearly to overflowing, during this altercation between her 
father and sister. 

“T am not worth all this trouble that you are taking about 
me, now when you are both so busy and have so many more: 
important things to think of. Don’t scold Flo, papa; poor dear, 
it’s bad enough that she'll have no breakfast, and such a little 
quiet weddin P 

“You're a little fool, but a good-hearted one,” her father inter- 
rupts, looking up at her curiously ; and Florence gives her head 
an impatient toss as she puts in: 

“It is easy to be ‘ good-hearted’ when you are going to have 
everything that heart can desire. Oh! I hear Geoffrey ; why on 
earth couldn’t he have left us in peace for to-day ?” 

The next moment the study door is thrown open with 
violence, and an utter disregard of the state of the new Lord 
Roydmore’s nerves, and a tall, well-grown, fair, clean-shaven 
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young man of seven or eight-and-twenty comes breezily into 
the room. He tries to look distressed as he takes his future 
father-in-law’s proffered hand, but his eyes gleam with joy as 
they light on Florence. 

“You won’t let this—this sad event put off our marriage for a 
time, will you, sir?” he asks anxiously; and as he hears the 
answer, “Most certainly not,” he turns, takes the unwilling 
Florence in his arms, and kisses her rapturously. 

“It was never going to be anything very grand, but it will be 
a hole-and-corner sort of wedding now,” Florence grumbles, but 
her lover is too much enchanted at the prospect of getting her at 
once to be depressed by her lack of enthusiasm. 

“ My darling,” he murmurs, “ what does it matter how it is 
done, so long as you are made mine, my very own, at once ?” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE HONEYMOON. 


WHEN Lord Roydmore returned from town after making all 
needful preparations for his father’s funeral, on the night before 
Florence’s wedding, he called his two daughters to him, and dis- 
tributed between them a fair quantity of valuable jewellery that 
had belonged to his mother. 

“The Roydmores’ diamonds and the rest of the family jewels 
will, of course, descend in due course of time to your brother 
for his wife, if he ever has one. But these were your grand- 
mother’s private ornaments, and I will divide them between you 
as justly as I can,” he explained, with more feeling than he 
usually displayed. Upon which Florence had hung round his 
neck fondly, and whispered an entreaty that she, “as the eldest, 
might have first choice.” 

“ No, no, nothing of the sort,” he said sharply ; “I have done 
them in parcels of equal value. Without seeing the contents of 
these parcels, you shall draw for them.” 

“Jane is very young to wear handsome jewellery,” Florence 
remarked disapprovingly ; “ besides, she is sure to come in for a 
lot more when mamma’s aunt dies.” 

“Flo is quite welcome to my share, papa,” Jane interposed. 
“T can’t fancy myself in necklaces and bracelets and rings.” 

“You'll ‘fancy ’-yourself in them fast enough,” Florence said 
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petulantly ; “and please don’t be so ultra-humble and generous, 
Jane ; it won't do me any good.” 

“ Now draw, draw lots and get this over,” their father put in 
with the well-known Herries frown and asperity. Whereupon 
they obeyed him without delay, with the result that Florence 
became the possessor of a ruby necklet with a diamond pendant, 
while to Jane’s lot there fell an exquisite necklace of perfectly 
matched}pearls.” 

With a brief “ Thank you, papa,” Florence turned to leave the 
room, but paused at the door to say: 

“ Before you wear your pearls, you had better protect your neck 
from the sun for a summer or two.” 

“Let-her have them, papa,” Jane begged, as soon as the door 
had closed behind her sister, but he checked her and closed the 
subject by saying: 

“TI ought to have crushed the cursed selfishness out of her 
before this. It will be her ruin if Geoffrey is not firm. Now 
leave me,{my child. I must write to your brother. You are 
growing very like your mother, Jane; and those pearls were 
always meant for her by my mother. I am glad they are 
yours.” 

“Thank you, papa.” 

The words were precisely the same as those spoken by 
Florence, but there was a world more meaning in them. Jane’s 
voice trembled with affectionate gratitude—because her father 
had spoken to her in accents of unprecedented kindness, not 
because he had given her a valuable pearl necklace. The girl 
had been so repressed by him during the long years of his em- 
bittering strife with poverty and his futile efforts to keep up a 
position that was always in danger of being buried beneath 
bankruptcy, that she had always striven to efface herself. 
Florence, on the other hand, had always brought herself well to 
the fore, and had invariably given her father to understand that 
he owed her a great deal for having brought her into such an 
extremely uncongenial position in the world. Accordingly, Jane 
had got all the kicks, and Florence ail the ha’pence (they had 
been very few), with this result, that now, when he was able to 
do something tangibly good for his daughters, Jane was grateful 
for the goodness, while Florence took it merely as her due. 

The day of the Honourable Florence’s marriage was a weari- 
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ness and disappointment to her from beginning to end. There 
had never been much of a function contemplated—the finances 
of the half-pay Major would not have stood the strain. Still, she 
had looked forward to wearing a rich white satin Duchesse dress, 
trimmed with real old point, the gift of Geoffrey’s mother, before 
the envious eyes of many of her dear Bath girl friends, who had 
hitherto cut her down in the matter of costumes. She had also 
looked forward to seeing several disappointed mammas and 
daughters, who had more or less artlessly tried to secure Geoffrey 
Graves for themselves, at the wedding breakfast. But now she 
was shorn of these joys through her grandfather’s death. There 
was no bridal dress, there were no wedding guests or wedding 
breakfast, and it seemed to the few who witnessed the ceremony 
that the bridegroom’s expression of triumphant happiness was 
singularly out of place on the face of a man who stood at the 
altar with such a discontented-looking bride. 

“T had ten times rather be going up to town with papa and 
you, and seeing about getting the town house in order,” the 
newly-made Mrs. Graves said, as they lingered for a few minutes 
in the bedroom of the latter, waiting for the carriage that was to 
take them on the first stage of their honeymoon journey. 

“There is a country house too? Papa won’t always stay in 
London, will he?” Jane asked anxiously. 

“Of course there’s a country house. You’ve heard of Royd- 
more often enough, haven’t you? But papa doesn’t like Royd- 
more. Now, take my advice, Jane; when you begin to enter- 
tain, have plenty of awfully attractive young married women 
about. Cultivate sem, and keep clear of widows and girls, or 
one of them will marry papa, and then where will you be?” 

“Marry! Papa marry again! Absurd.” 

“Not at all. Now he’s Lord Roydmore, hundreds of girls 
would rather marry him than—than Geoffrey for instance,” 
Geoffrey’s bride added with a laugh. 

Jane was conscious of receiving a shock both to her heart and 
delicacy as her sister said this. But whether it was at the possi- 
bility of her father’s marrying again, or at the lack of anything 
like loving pride in the newly-made wife’s mention of her 
husband, the girl could not determine for the moment. Then 
there came hurried leave-takings, a hearty kiss from her new 
brother-in-law, and the married pair were whirled away, leaving 
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Jane feeling very bewildered and lonely at the loss of the lovely 
sister who had always tyrannized over her. 

The house in which the Herries had lived in Bath for the last 
sixteen years had grown woefully shabby in the course of their 
occupation. The houses even of the best-intentioned people are 
apt to do this when their currentjneeds absorb the whole of their 
incomes. The tables and chairs had grown ricketty, and had 
never been either mended or replaced. The carpets had gone 
threadbare in some rooms, and completely worn themselves off 
the floors in others. The wall-papers had faded and became 
damp-stained. Neglect, the frequent offspring of poverty, had 
set its unattractive seal on every nook and corner of the house. 
Still, to Jane every nook and corner was dear, partly from 
association, and partly because she had never known any other 
home. 

To Florence, every nook and corner had been hateful, and so 
some months ago she had gladly hailed the prospect of getting 
away from them to become the mistress of one of the most 
picturesque and best-kept places in Somersetshire, “ The Court,” 
Geoffrey Graves’s very delightful, very aristocratic, but perhaps 
rather dull and secluded old home. 

She had hailed the prospect gladly, but not with any pro- 
fession of love or gratitude to the man who had opened it up to 
her. With a frankness that would have galled a less infatuated 
lover than Geoffrey Graves, she had permitted him to see that 
she took him merely as an appendage to his place, and that, 
could she have detached him from The Court and retained the 
latter, she would have done so delightedly. However he had 
resolutely shut his eyes to her unflattering method of treating 
him, and had pursued his wooing with as much—perhaps with 
more—zeal and energy than is ordinarily displayed even by 
warmly encouraged lovers. 

To his mother, who had herself been an affectionately adoring 
as well as a dutiful wife, and to his sisters, who were good, plain, 
and the reverse of fascinating, Florence and her insolently 
exercised witcheries had been hateful from the first. With more 
blunt honesty than tact or discretion, they had pointed out to 
him her vanity, her selfishness, the greed with which she always 
monopolised the loaves and fishes, leaving little or nothing for 
her younger sister, and her utter unsuitability in every way to 
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be the wife of a country gentleman whose income required 
prudent, thrifty handling, if the traditional state of The Court 
was to be maintained. Geoffrey thought her beauty justified the 
vanity, and as for the selfishness, greed and thriftlessness, they 
were qualities which he distinctly refused to admit she possessed. 
His love for her was beautiful in its strength, trust and intensity. 
There were moments when her coldness made his heart feel 
chilled, but they were brief, for he was always prompt with the 
explanation to himself, that this was only the sweet modesty 
and reserve of a pure, high-bred English girl,and that she would 
well requite him for it when she became his wife. His awaken- 
ing from this beautifully-delusive dream was not a long-drawn- 
out process by any means. His wife showed him a taste of her 
quality on their wedding-day, when he made his first suggestion 
to her as her husband. It had been arranged that the young 
couple should spend a fortnight in Scotland, and then give them- 
selves a week in London before they came back to settle for 
good at The Court. But this programme no longer suited the 
lady who in the interim had become Lord Roydmore’s daughter. 

“T don’t mean to go to Scotland, Geoffrey,” she said decidedly, 
when he spoke about taking tickets to go north by the night 
mail; “and I won’t put my foot in London until papa has a 
house fit to receive me in, and the days of mourning for grand- 
papa is over. We'll go to Paris.” 

“But, my darling, we sha’n’t enjoy ourselves, or have half as 
much fun there as in London. I know London so well, and in 
Paris I shall be all at sea.” 

He was not strong in any language but his own mother 
tongue, this fine young English gentleman, who had been to a 
public school, and to Oxford; and he knew that humiliation 
would be his portion, to say nothing of intense weariness, if 
Florence persisted in dragging him to Paris, and took him to 
theatres where he would not understand a word the actors were 
saying. But Florence was not to be turned from her new 
scheme. 

“Ok, you'll enjoy yourself very well, Geoffrey ; we'll go to 
races and things of that sort on Sundays, and brush off our 
insular cobwebs. Don’t be alarmed; I'll do all the order-giving 
and talking. To Paris we'll go; I’ve made up my mind to it.” 

He offered but faint opposition after this, for above all things 
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he desired to please her, and to keep the frowns away from her 
lovely face. But all the time he was vaguely conscious that he 
was a fool for surrendering his plans so readily to her caprices, 
and the idea of Paris was obnoxious to him. 

Not more obnoxious than the reality. He knew no one, and 
was perfectly ignorant of what were the right things to do, and 
where were the right places to go to. Florence enjoyed the 
shops, and the theatres, and the open-air gaieties like a child ; 
but young Mr. Graves sustained the reputation his countrymen 
have gained, and took his pleasures very sadly. 

It was like finding water ina dry land to him when one day 
he met an old school-fellow, now a dashing and distinguishing 
infantry man. This Captain Stafford had been a hero in 
Geoffrey’s eyes in the old school days, on account of his skill 
and prowess in all kinds of athletic and field sports. He was 
more of a hero than ever now to the simple country gentle- 
man, who had never seen a shot fired in anger in his life—for 
Harry Stafford had seen some smart service lately, had distin- 
guished himself for personal gallantry, and wore the grandest 
recognition of that gallantry which an Englishman can gain— 
the V.C. 

Beyond this, Captain Stafford was a brilliant and accomplished 
gentleman, who knew his Paris well, and who, consequently, 
made life there a very different thing to what it had been before 
his advent to the two benighted people, who had been merely 
groping about before he came. He was “ good to be seen with,” 
also. Every one who knew him was proud, in these days, to 
be recognised by gallant, dashing, handsome Harry Stafford. 
Accordingly, Florence decreed, and Geoffrey assented, not at all 
unwillingly, that they should spend yet another fortnight in the 
City of Pleasures. Captain Stafford was the perfection of a 
guide, and Geoffrey knew him to be one of the best and most 
honourable fellows in the world. Nevertheless, he did sometimes 
experience some outsider sensations when his wife and Captain 
Stafford were laughing heartily at some delicate pleasantry in a 
play, which to Mr. Graves was a mere jumble of unintelligible 
gibberish. : ; 

“He is the handsomest and finest, as well as the most fasci- 
nating fellow I ever saw or dreamt of,” Mrs. Graves admitted to 
herself, when the day of parting came, and she was shaking 
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hands with him for the last time. “ Now, if Geoffrey were like 
him, I shouldn’t so much mind going back to The Court.” 

She sighed petulantly as she thought this, and the sound made 
Captain Stafford look up suddenly and meet her eyes. What- 
ever he read there it displeased him apparently, for he turned 
from her rather haughtily and coldly, and directed all his atten- 
tion, during the last moments of their being together, to 
Geoffrey. 

“Come and see us in September,” the latter was saying 
heartily. “I’ve never gone in for breeding pheasants, as I told 
you, but the place swarms with partridges.” 

“And by the time you come I will have learnt the guitar, 
and then we can have some duets,” Mrs. Graves put in as an 
extra inducement ; and there came a very curious look in her 
eyes, a sort of danger-signal, when he made answer coolly : 

“Thank you, Mrs. Graves, but I’m boor enough to devote 
myself entirely to my gun in September. I only fool with the 
guitar when I can get neither shooting nor hunting.” 

“You shall always do quite as you please at The Court,” she 
said smilingly. “I mean to make it a perfect Liberty Hall to 
those guests of whom I approve.” 

“ And a perfect Hell to those whom you don’t like, including 
your husband,” Captain Stafford thought, as he turned away 
from the beautiful woman to whom he had taken one of those 
instinctive dislikes, which no amount of flattering courtesy from 
the disliked one can abolish. 

“She’s not half good enough for poor old Geof,” the fine, 
keen-eyed soldier thought angrily. “And he thinks her an 
angel, and has tears in his eyes when he speaks of her sweet 
goodness in marrying him. She'll play the devil with him in 
some way, but I don’t think it will be by intrigue; she’s too 
selfish to risk anything for any human being. But he'll have to 
repent having won his angel in some way or other, if I am not 
very much mistaken.” 

* * + * * * 

Meantime, Geoffrey was assuring Florence that, happy as he 
had been in the companionship of his old friend, it was an abso- 
lute relief to see the last of him. “For now I shall have you to 
myself again, my own,” he said ardently. 

“Only till we get to The Court, Geof,” she replied coolly. “I 
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am not going to live like a nun, simply because grandpapa died 
six weeks ago.” 

“It won’t be a very conventual kind of existence, considering 
you will have your husband with you, dear.” 

“Oh! you don’t count,” she said brusquely. “We should 
rust, and rasp each other horribly if we lived the Darby and 
Joan life. The best authorities on the subject declare that 
monotony is the bane of married life, and I believe them!” 

“T could never feel it monotonous while I had you, Flo.” 

“Then you must be a very dull and plodding-minded person, 
Geof, and the sooner you grow less stolid the better. Now, I 
love change and excitement, and I’m honest enough to admit it. 
I shall like The Court well enough while it’s all new to me, but 
as soon as it begins to pall upon me, I shall go up to town and 
stay with papa.” 

“You can’t be always running away from your own home,” he 
said, more sternly than his wife had ever heard him speak before. 
But that fearless young lady was by no means crushed by his 
displeasure. 

“We'll argue the matter out when I want to run away,” she 
laughed ; “but I can assure you I am not going to let Jane reap 
all the advantages which are gained by papa’s coming to the 
title and property.” 

“Poor Jane! she hasn’t had a very lively existence hitherto,” 
Geoffrey said, smiling as he recalled the way in which Jane 
had been wont to scuffle out of the way of smart visitors into 
the shade, in order that the shabbiness of her skimpy little 
frocks might not bring discredit upon the Herries’ household. 

“Why do you say ‘poor’ Jane?” his wife interrogated 
sharply ; “it was rather ‘ poor me,’ I think, in those horrible old 
Bath days. I have a natural love of beauty, and order, and 
refinement. Jane would just as soon wear hideous things as 
not, and I can tell you her room was like a rag shop unless I 
stood over her and made her tidy it up. ‘Poor Jane,’ 
indeed! Why, she’s one of the luckiest girls in London, and if 
she only makes the best of herself, she ought to make a capital 
marriage. Now, I am cut out of all that, yet you don’t pity 
me!” 

“It was not possible that Flo could be serious in saying this,” 
Geoffrey Graves told; himself as he stared at her in piteously 
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pleading dismay. He said nothing, but he put out his hand 
and took hers, and Florence snatched it away angrily, declaring 
that he was pressing the big diamond ring (one he had given 
her on the auspicious occasion of their betrothal) into her finger. 
She must be over-fatigued with the re-action after her late 
gaieties, and bored by the travelling, the good-hearted fellow 
assured himself. Still, he felt vaguely hurt and disappointed 
that she could rebuff him so. 


CHAPTER III. 
TWELVE MONTHS AFTER. 


DURING the year which had passed since the Honourable Jane 
Herries had packed up her scanty wardrobe, and reluctantly 
bidden adieu to the shabby home where she had never been 
remarkably happy nor free, nor treated with the slightest 
amount of consideration, much had occurred which it might 
reasonably have been anticipated would have altered her greatly. 
Altered she was externally, without doubt. The beauty, that 
had not been very apparent in the old Bath days, when she wore 
the badly-fitting dresses, that were either her more capable 
sister’s “cast-offs,” or the work of some fifth-rate dressmaker, 
was done justice to now by some of the best-built gowns and 
habits in town. The warm chestnut hair, with a decided kink— 
not a curl—in it, which of yore she had worn generally in a 
tangle, was arranged, in these halcyon days, by the deft hands 
of an artistic maid, in a way that brought out all the subtle 
charm of Jane’s mobile, irregular-featured young face. Her 
eyes had always been beautiful. No amount of shabbiness and 
untidiness had marred the loveliness of those starry, violet eyes 
that were encircled so becomingly by thick, long, dark lashes. 
But even her eyes had gained a new expression in the course of 
the last twelve months. They were sweeter, but less shy. They 
flashed and sparkled less, perhaps, but their depths held greater 
pathos. In fact, their owner had learnt to feel more widely, 
keenly and strongly about certain things. And through those 
windows of the soul, her eyes, many of her feelings could be 
discerned. 

But in simplicity of manner and singleness of heart, in 
straightforwardness and unselfishness, she was still the Jane of 
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the old Bath days, who had volunteered to give up her richest 
possession—the pearl necklace—to her imperiously exacting sister. 

The days of mourning for the old gentleman whose death had 
rejoiced and enriched them all were over now, and Lord Royd- 
more and his only unmarried daughter had just been launched 
upon the fiercely rolling tide of the London season. It was just 
the commencement of June, and Jane was looking forward, with 
a mixture of palpitating eagerness and gruesome nervousness, 
to the next Drawing-room, at which she was to be presented. 
Hitherto her going out had been of the soberest and quietest. A 
little family dinner now and again at her great-aunt’s, old Mrs. 
Bathurst’s, a few evenings with her father at the opera and 
theatres, some dull musical at-homes, and frequent little luncheon 
parties at the house of a friend of her father’s, had been all she 
had seen of the great world as yet. But after the next Drawing- 
room, she was to have as full-flavoured a taste of it as the heart 
of any girl could desire. 

She had signally failed in carrying out her sister’s orders to 
keep young girls and widows at bay, and cultivate young 
married women alone. The young married women had not 
seemed to care for her, whereas a few girls had sought her as 
ardently and perseveringly as though she were the last straw at 
which their brothers, drowning in a sea of impecuniosity, could 
clutch. And one widow had enfolded her in such a close social 
embrace that, struggle as she would, she found it impossible to 
free herself from it. 

The intimacy between them had sprung up so suddenly, and 
had been cemented with such celerity, that Jane’s brain grew 
bewildered when she tried to explain and describe it. Her 
father, who had always been either testily critical or con- 
temptuously indifferent about her in Bath, where she was 
completely overshadowed by Florence, had grown kind and 
considerate to her as soon as—by Florence’s marriage—she 
(Jane) had become of importance in the household as the mis- 
tress of it. Then a little later on, Jane’s developing beauty, 
heightened by well and fashionably-made dresses, gratified his 
fatherly pride to such an extent that he came out of the slough 
of ill-temper and selfish discontent in which he had wallowed 
for so many years, and strove to the utmost of his ability to 
make life a more agreeable thing to his young daughter. 
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This was all in the early days of their bereavement, before he 
could give Jane those society joys and diversions in which he 
intended she should be freely indulged by-and-by. Their life 
was a quiet one, but very pleasant, Jane thought. For her 
father was never either testily critical or contemptuously in- 
different now. He seemed to have grown ten years younger 
since the burden of the constantly recurring urgent need of 
money had been lifted from his shoulders. From being a rather 
stooping and sorrowful-looking man of fifty, he had resumed the 
fine, upright, soldierly bearing and physique of a:man over whose 
well-carried head only two-score years had rolled. Jane felt as 
proud of her rejuvenated papa as he was of his exquisitely 
developing daughter, and the pair gave themselves a happy time 
together—without too much of Florence. 

For it was a fact that, as soon as her natural grief at parting 
with the only companion she had ever had was over, Jane felt 
what she had first considered to be sinfully well- pleased at 
Florence’s departure. She had always been tongue-tied, awkward 
and abashed before her masterful sister, and dimly she recog- 
nised now that Florence had always stood as a sort of dis- 
paraging middle-man—or woman—between their father and 
Jane herself. At the same time, though she was conscious of a 
sense of general relief and greater importance now that she was 
the sole daughter of Lord Roydmore’s heart and home, she felt 
as lovingly and loyally as ever towards her sister, and longed for 
the time to come when Florence should come up to Town and 
partake of the goods the gods were now giving to the head of 
the house of Herries freely. 

Up to this period, young Mrs. Graves had been defrauded of 
what she considered a just portion of her natural and legitimate 
rights. She had proffered herself as a guest in her father’s house 
repeatedly, and each time she had been “ put off” very firmly 
and distinctly by Lord Roydmore himself. Once or twice she 
had presented herself unexpectedly, and tried to slide into 
position as the always welcome eldest daughter. But somehow 
or other she had never gained a footing in the establishment, 
though Jane had been altogether on her side. Lord Roydmore 
had suffered her suavely for a day or two, but that was all. At 
the end of a day she had been compelled, by some unseen and 
unrecognised, force, to retire to her Somersetshire fastness 
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and her wrath at this changed state of things was a sight to 
see. 

But now suddenly the whole aspect of affairs was altered, and 
Lord Roydmore made Jane’s heart glad by telling her that she 
“might have her sister and Geoffrey Graves up to stay with her 
for three weeks.” 

“T’'ll give you a ball while Flo is here, and we will have half-a- 
dozen dinner-parties for them. But make Flo understand that I 
will have no nonsense! If she comes here and has her fling, her 
husband must come with her,” Lord Roydmore said impressively 
to his youngest daughter. 

“ Of course she wouldn’t come without Geof, and there never 
has been any nonsense about Flo, papa. She was always full of 
common sense and practicability, and I don’t suppose she has 
lost these qualities since her marriage.” 

Jane threw up her head like a young war-horse, one almost 
stamped defiantly at her father as she spoke. 

“T can’t combat your suppositions, my dear, but I know this: 
I hear many things about Florence that I don’t quite like, and if 
she wants to come without her husband I won’t have her. By 
the way, you may as well let her understand that she owes 
this invitation to that dear good creature, Mrs. Collette.” 

Lord Roydmore was slipping out of the room as he spoke, 
perhaps to save Jane the trouble of answering him. But she 
was too earnest and too eager for him. She sprung at him and 
flung her arm round his shoulder. 

“Papa, Mrs. Collette may be a dear good creature, but she 
must not pretend to dictate to you about your children. If I 
told Flo what you said, I was ‘to give her to understand,’ she 
would probably order Mrs, Collette out of the house, and order 
me never to speak to Mrs. Collette again.” 

Lord Roydmore put his daughter's arm away from him, 
and his daughter’s appeal aside, with the words, severely 
spoken : 

“You must learn to be less impulsive, and Florence must 
learn to be less imperious, if either of you wish to continue to 
get on as well as hitherto with me. Up to this time I have had 
no fault to find with you, Jane. Your head has not been turned 
by the luxuries with which I have surrounded you, and the 
pleasures in which I have allowed you to participate freely ; but 

2 
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if all I hear is true, I have cause for serious annoyance, more 
than annoyance—displeasure—with Florence.” 

“ After all, papa, I was born to the position ; if I had been an 
upstart, my head might have been turned, but I am your own 
daughter, and the position is my right, As for Flo, if Geoffrey 
has no cause for annoyance or displeasure with her, you can have 
none; and as for Mrs. Collette, if she comes between us, papa, I 
shall hate her, and let her know it.” 

It was the first time the Honourable Jane Herries had thought 
fit to assert herself, but her father recognised, as she stood before 
him, facing him steadily, her handsome young head held up as 
haughtily as if she were a queen defending the rights of her 
crown, and her words, ringing out fearlessly, that this child of 
his, whom he had always found to be so yielding and obedient 
had a will of her own, and a temper of her own too. 

“Well, well, we will say no more about it,” he said hurriedly 
“Nothing will ever come between me and my children. As for 
Mrs. Collette, you mustn't make the mistake of thinking she has 
been interfering, she is incapable of doing anything officious. 
She merely suggested that if the rumours about Florence were 
true—I mean that as there are rumours about her, it would be 
just as well that I should have her here, and show the world 
that I countenanced her. It was done in pure kindness, pure 
kindness, you see.” 

Jane laughed. 

“It’s rather funny to hear of a middle-class woman like Mrs. 
Collette teaching you your duty to your daughter. Don’t look 
angry, papa; she zs middle-class, or she wouldn’t be so anxious 
when I’m with her to let people know that I am ‘Lord 
Roydmore’s daughter.’” Then she held up her face to be kissed 
and added, “ Thank you very much for promising me the ball.” 

“Tt will bea good opportunity for you to wear your pearls. 
Mrs. Collette says she hopes you will keep entirely to white in 
this your first season.” Lord Roydmore spoke deprecatingly. 
Mrs. Collette’s name had rolled off his tongue before he had 
calculated the consequences of mentioning her again, but Jane 
was mercifully indifferent to that lady’s interference on her 
(Jane’s) own account. It was only when Mrs. Collette put out 
a guiding or protecting hand towards Florence that she risked 
getting a rap over the knuckles from Jane, 
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“T’ll wear my pearls, and [ll dress in white ; I’ll do anything 
in the world to please you, papa ; and now I'll write to Flo, and 
tell her-what a good time you are going to give us,” she said 
heartily, with such a display of confidence in her father having 
no stronger interest in life than his children, that his heart smote 
him a little as he presently wended his way across the park to 
call on Mrs. Collette. 

His step grew jauntier as he approached her house. He drew 
himself up still more erectly, and at a florist’s in Queen Street he 
stopped for a minute to select a Malmaison carnation for his 
button-hole, and a huge artistically careless arrangement of the 
same flowers for the lady to whom he was about to pay his 
respects. Ten minutes afterwards he was entering her presence, 
and her ‘ presence’ merits a full description. 

What her age might have been at this period it was impossible 
to say. She had nochildren to date her. She was so admirably 
corsetted that her figure, especially her back, looked quite young. 
She had a light, springy step, and an elastic way of swaying 
her tall lithe form about that was suggestive of the irrepressible 
activity and energy of youth. Her dark brown hair had not 
one single silver thread in it; that is to say, there were no silver 
threads in it when it was prepared for the eyes and observation 
of man. But if you looked closely at her by daylight, when 
she was unprotected by the tone of colour which the rose-silk 
curtains and draperies of her drawing-room threw around her as 
a shield, you saw that there were lines on her temples, and under 
her pretty grey hazel eyes, that only time can paint in. There 
was also a slight tendency to fulness under her chin, and when 
her mouth was in repose, and she was alone, there was a hard 
compression, a flattening of the lips, that told its own tale of a 
weary struggle with the world of many years’ standing. Never- 
theless, in spite of the few slight indications of age, Mrs. Collette 
was a remarkably handsome woman, and so Lord Roydmore 
thought her. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
TWO OLD LOVERS. 


THE Malmaison carnations had been presented, accepted with 
gracious gratitude, and were lying in the lap of the lady whose 
ripe beauty accorded well with that of the flowers. She sat ina 
low chair with her back to the window, through whose rose-tinted 
curtains streamed a warm western light. By her side sat Lord 
Roydmore, the elderly gentleman who had never been so much 
as suspected of the folly of flirting, much less of dreaming of 
marrying again—by his daughter Jane. One of Mrs. Collette’s 
hands was tenderly clasped in both of his; the other played 
listlessly with the flowers he had given her. The situation 
appeared to be full of sentiment, but there was nothing senti- 
mental in the expression of her determined and rather dissatisfied 
face. 

“It seems to me that we may go on inthis indefinite way for 
the next ten years,” she began impatiently. “Jane is the only 
one of your children to whom you owe the slightest explanation, 
for she is the only one whom it could affect in any way. Mrs. 
Graves is married and settled away, and your son has his own 
income and own chambers. I have made Jane like me.” (Lord 
Roydmore winced.) “I am sure, as far as she is concerned that 
you might tell her you are going to marry me without any fear 
of her making a fuss.” 

“I would rather defer—in fact, I shall defer—the explanation 
until my daughter Florence has paid us her visit and gone home 
again. I don’t want my home peace destroyed by any wrangling 
with her.” 

Mrs. Collette snatched her hand away from him impatiently. 

“Upon my word, Roydmore, I do believe that you’re afraid 
of your eldest daughter. Nicely you must have spoilt her to let 
her get the upper hand of you socompletely. Leave me to 
deal with her ; I think I can hold my own with Mrs. Graves, or 
a dozen Mrs. Graves’! ” 

“I don’t mean my marriage to be made the occasion of a 
scandalous quarrel with my family,” he said, with decision ; 
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“leave the matter to me entirely, and all will be arranged as you 
wish in due time.” 

“ As ‘J wish’; that’s a nice way of putting it.” 

“Well, as we wish, then. My dearest Helen, I think I have 
proved my fidelity and affection; but we are no longer young 
people, and it would not become us to be impetuous.” 

An angry flush rose to her face as he uttered the truism. 
Certainly they were “no longer young,” but she looked a good 
thirty years his junior. : 

“I am not sure that it would not become us better than this 
senseless dawdling at your time of life.” 

“You would not be hard upon me, Helen, if you knew how I 
am hurrying on the alterations at Roydmore for your reception 
when we are married.” 

She made a grimace. 

“You mean to go to Roydmore, then, and take me? Well, it 
you don’t care, I am sure I needn't.” 

“It is more than twenty-two years since we either of us have 
been near the place. Some of the old servants are left, it is true, 
but no one who will remember you.” 

“Yet I should scarcely consider myself a person to be for- 
gotten, Roydmore.” 

“My dearest, you were a lovely girl, little more than a lovely 
child, in fact, in those days. Now you are a glorious woman, 
Helen.” 

“Child as I was, I managed to turn the heads of two men 
down there, didn’t I?” she asked laughingly, and he bent forward 
and kissed her lips with a sudden passion that startled her and 
surprised himself. 

“TI can’t bear to hear you make the:most distant allusion to the 
man you married, the villain who caused you so much misery.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“T don’t often think of him, much less speak of him,” she said 
carelessly. 

“ How long ago did he die? Where was it? You've never 
told me any of the details of his death,” he asked, with curious 
inconsistency. 

“You hate to hear anything about him, and as I hate 


mentioning him, we will drop the subject, please,” she replied 
coolly. 
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“ At least he had the decency to leave you provided for when 
ke deserted you. You have never known want, Helen ?” 

She coloured furiously, and flung up her head. 

“TI have not been utterly destitute of friends. You forget 
some of my people were very well off, and I have not been a . 
castaway simply because I made an unfortunate marriage in my 
-youth.” 

“The very memory of which shall be blotted out by the 
happiness of the mafriage you will make in your maturity, my 
darling,” he said, kissing her. But Mrs. Collette had no fancy 
for his kisses. Whatever weaknesses she might have, they were 
not of a sentimental or amorous order. Accordingly she with- 
drew herself from his embrace, rose from her chair, and stood 
away from him, picking the bouquet of carnation to pieces, and 
re-arranging them in glasses on a little occasional table. As 
she did so, she glanced at him now and again, and thought how 
elderly he looked, and how dull it-~would be if younger and more 
interesting men were henceforth not permitted to dangle about 
in her train. 

“ How badly these florists arrange their flowers, as a rule,” she 
said, tugging away at the slight links which bound the flowers 
together. “Do you know, Roydmore, if you hadn't come along 
when you did and proposed to me, I should have gone into 
business as a lady florist. All the men would have come to me 
for button-holes,” she wound up, with a laugh. “And you 
know,” she added, after a pause of a moment or two, “the trade 
blood in me would have been of service, and have made me a 
capital business woman.” 

“Such a painful necessity is removed from your path for 
ever.” 

“ The necessity of doing something never has been painful to 
me. I could never be an indolent, fine lady. I have done 
much harder work in my time than a florist has to do.” 

“What work? What kind of work?” he asked anxiously. 

“Oh, keeping the balance ; keeping people on as friends who 
wanted to be lovers. That’s awfully hard work at times, especi- 
ally ’’—she stole a sly glance at him—*“ when the people were 
young and ardent and impressionable.” 

“Your reminiscences are scarcely of an order to give me 
pleasure,” he said, rising up, and she saw that he was offended 
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This did not disturb her at all. She held his written offer of 
marriage, and therefore he might exercise his capacity for taking 
offence to an unlimited extent. She had been wanting him to 
go for the last quarter of an hour, so she chose to take the fact 
of his rising from his chair_as the prelude to his departure. 

“Good-bye,” she said, holding herselfso that he could not 
possibly kiss her again. “Mind you assert yourself if ‘your 
eldest daughter tries on any of her airs with you. If you don’t, 
I shall have to assert myself, and then there will be ructions. 
Tell Jane that I want her to come and meet a charming young 
man to-morrow ; he’s going to call on me about afternoon tea 
time. Jane might do considerably worse than capture Captain 
‘Stafford, for he’s well off, as handsome as a star, has the V.C., 
and holds a good staff appointment.” 

“Is he a new or old acquaintance ?” Lord Roydmore asked. 

“He was a subaltern in Simla when 1 was out there with 
Dick ; by the way, he knows the Graves’, he’s an old school- 
chum of your son-in-law’s, and he has been staying at The 
Court ; but he’s not one of the crew who leads Mrs. Graves on 
to r 

“Don’t say the word, don’t say the word,” Lord Roydmore 
interrupted, holding up his hand imploringly. “I can’t even 
bear to hear such a thing rumoured of my daughter, though I 
feel there is no truth in the rumour.” 

“Nonsense! You ask her husband ; they say that even in 
this short time she has half ruined him.” 

“Does his friend Captain Stafford tell you this?” 

“No; he’s as close as wax about everything that goes on at 
The Court. Only the other day, when I said I wanted to intro- 
duce him to Lord Roydmore’s daughter, he said he ‘knew one 
of them already,’ in a tone that made me think he did not much 
care about knowing another. So then I told him what a dear 
girl Jane was, quite different to Mrs. Graves, and he’s coming 
to-morrow.” 

“Be careful what you’re about ; be very sure of the stamp of 
man you introduce to my daughter, Helen.” 

“Captain Stafford isa man you can have no fear about; 
you'll understand that when you know him. He’s thoroughly 
honourable ; one of the very few really honourable men Dick 
ever introduced to me,” she continued, with a scornful laugh. 
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“But I am keeping you from your club—how selfish of me.” 
Then she rang the bell, and smiled so winningly at him that she 
made him feel she was dissmissing him summarily for the 
furtherance of his own pleasure. 

Lord Roydmore had scarcely got himself out of the square in 
which Mrs. Collette lived, when a hansom dashed up to her 
door, and out of it got an old-fashioned looking, little, round- 
about man, whose years probably numbered no more than Lord 
Roydmore’s, but who might have been old enough to be that 
gentleman’s father, one would have said at the first cursory 
glance. 

Following him there stepped out of the hansom an elderly 
lady, cut on precisely the same pattern as himself. She also 
was round-about and old-fashioned in appearance, with a face 
brimming over with human kindess, and attired in the most ex- 
pensive material and tasteless fashion. They looked thoroughly 
out of place, the pair of them, as they trotted through Helen 
Collette’s theatrically-arranged hall into her meretriciouly-fur- 
nished drawing-room. Yet they trotted as those to whom the 
ground was quite familiar, and they both embraced her as if she 
had been their own child. 

“My brother has been quite miserable at not having seen or 
heard from you for a week, Helen,” the old lady commenced, 
“but I tell him he is too exacting. We can’t expect to have so 
much of you as we had before your old friend Lord Roydmore 
and you met again.” 

Helen Collette had the grace to blush as she answered 
glibly : 

“ Really I see very little of Lord Roydmore and Miss Herries. 
I try all I can to be kind to the poor motherless girl, who, 
although she zs the Honourable Jane Herries, is a very ignorant 
little country bumpkin. But you know what a busy woman I 
am—or try to be. This appointment (which I owe to you—you 
dear things)—(this parenthetically, accompanied by a filial 
embrace of both her portly little visitors)—takes up a// my time 
nearly. Oh! I can assure you the post of corresponding Home 
Decorator on a fashionable weekly, like the Empress, is no sine- 
cure. Why people are actually writing to me now to ask what 
breed and colour of dogs ‘goes best’ with their respective 
drawing-rooms and boudoirs.” 
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“Heartless creatures! they would change their faithful four- 
footed friends as they would their curtains and chair covers,” said 
old Miss Wyndham, who had many living specimens of highly- 
stuffed pugs’-skin at home. “My dear Helen, it must be a try- 
ing life, a very trying life for you, and few but ourselves know 
how nobly you fulfil the duties of it!” 

The dear, fat old lady brought tears of heart-felt admiration 
and sympathy into her eyes as she said this, and Mrs. Collette 
sustained her claim to being a first-rate amateur actress by 
looking quite modestly abashed and virtuously gratified at 
receiving all this undeserved praise. 

“But what we've come to say, my dear Helen, is that we feel 
you want a little holiday,” Mr. Wyndham struck in; “a little 
holiday which we hope you will take with us abroad. And in 
order that you may do it comfortably, and leave an efficient 
substitute at the Empress office, I want you to accept—my sister 
and I want you to accept—this.” 

He put a cheque for three hundred pounds in her hand as he 
spoke, and Helen thanked him with tears in her pretty, be- 
witching eyes. But she had not the faintest intention of taking 
her “little holiday ” with the Wyndhams for all that. 

By-and-by, after sipping some tea which Helen gave to them 
out of one of the loveliest little old Queen Anne silver services 
extant (a gift from Mr. Wyndham), the kind-natured, confiding 
brother and sister departed, ejaculating as they went words of 
admiration for her “ persistent courage,” and entreaties that “she 
would not over-do herself with work.” Mrs. Collette gave them 
this promise—and kept it! She was not a woman ever to be 
“over-done” by hard work. Whatever the nature of her work 
might be, she always came to the encounter with a clear head, 
and a hearty determination to do it/ And this was why she 
was so invariably successful in every effort she had made. She 
had never permitted herself to grow lax, or indifferent, or des- 
pondent. In view of her own splendid personality, she, as a 
woman of the world, could be none of these things. 

With an untouched heart, with an unsullied reputation, with 
the prospect of soon becoming Lady Roydmore before her, and 
a cheque for three hundred pounds in her hand, she ought to 
have been a happy woman. 

She ought to have been! but—there was a “but” in the 
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situation, blithely and brightly as she seemed to fill it. Per- 
sonally, though they had been lovers long ago when he was 
much younger, she had a feeling so strong that it almost 
amounted to aversion to Lord Roydmore. He was dull and 
fussily ill-tempered about trifles that were deadly uninteresting 
to her. He had lost the spring and vivacity of youth, and she 
was quick to discern that he held himself erect with an effort. 
Anything like plainness or physical decrepitude was revolting to 
her. His caresses sometimes made her wholly hate him, and 
feel half ashamed of herself. Manliness, vigour, vitality and 
good looks were things that she worshipped, and she won a man 
who possessed all these things to love her. But this man could 
not lift her up to the position she had always aspired to fill—tke 
position she had angled for and lost when she was a young girl, 
and as beautiful as an houri. It had been the dream of her life 
to become Lady Roydmore, and if Lord Roydmore had come 
to her in the guise of a satyr, she would have accepted him. 
As it was, she only nursed a feeling for him that made Lord 
Roydmore’s affectionate words and loving actions loathsome to 
her. At times she controlled herself, and submitted to them 
with what seemed like stoical indifference ; but at other times 
she sickened under them, and resented them in a way that 
puzzled him, as simultaneonsly she would try to hasten on the 
marriage with all the force of her eloquence. In short, she was 
a conundrum to Lord Roydmore, and one that he was never 
likely to guess. 

For several weeks she had succeeded in keeping her affianced 
husband from either meeting or having the faintest suspicion of 
the existence of either the young man whom she loved, or the 
old man on whose bounty she was enabled to live so pleasantly. 
But the strain was rather severe sometimes, when the door was 
opened to the man who was not to be allowed up into her 
drawing-room on account of its being already in possession of 
one or other of the trio who had gained admission first. 
Servants are apt to get confused when such delicately compli- 
cated situations are sprung upon them four or five times a week. 
There was really no just cause or impediment why these three 
men should not have met and been civil to one another. But 
Helen Collette loved the look of a mystery. It pleased her to 
think that they would all have been madly jealous one of another, 
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and it did not please her to think how surely she would go 
down in the estimation of the younger man when he should 
make the discovery that she had played a treacherously double 
game, and played it not for love, but for the sake of being “ Lady 
Roydmore.” 

This day, which had witnessed her acceptance of Lord Royd- 
more’s carnations and old Mr. Wyndham’s cheque for three 
hundred pounds, she chose to regard as a culminating point, an 
important crisis in her career. She made a large resolution, a 
resolution the pain and importance of which, perhaps, only a 
woman can understand, for men do not suffer so keenly when 
they write “ Finis” to even the most warmly love-lit romance as 
does even a selfish woman. The resolution Mrs. Collette made 
on this day was that she would wind up her love-making with 
Captain Stafford, and try to turn him into a friend by marrying 
him to Jane Herries. By that means, she could continue to 
keep in with him, continue to see him, and, perhaps, continue to 
exert her influence over him. She gauged her own strength very 
accurately ; there would be no danger for her in the continued 
intercourse, which would help to relieve the stagnant monotony 
of her married life with Lord Roydmore. 

And if there was danger to Jane’s happiness, or Captain 
Stafford’s honour in the contemplated arrangement, why, they 
must avert it as well as they can. “I must look out for myself,” 
she said, with the frank, intolerant selfishness that was so 
characteristic of her. ‘ 


(To be continued.) 
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H Tour in Spain. 


AND so our long talked-of trip is over, and we, my husband 
and I, have returned with our minds filled with historic and 
romantic memories. We left Corunna on the 7th of October in 
one of the “Pacific Mail” steamers, and after a three days’ 
voyage, touching at Vigo and Carril, reached Lisbon. Here we 
bade good-bye to our pleasant captain and fellow passengers. 
Amongst these passengers were the Portuguese Minister for 
Rio, Senhor R and his wife, returning from a trip to Eng- 
land, now en route for their destination, How charming in 
manner the educated travelled Portuguese are. Senhora spoke 
fluently in English, Senhor in French. In conversation Senhora 
expressed great anxicty about their future, fearing a revolution 
in Rio. Poor Senhora, how quickly her fears were realised ! 
And now, when I think of the many pleasing anecdotes told 
me of “the dear old Emperor,” I doubly bewail his unjust 
fate! The minister flew his flag at each port, and, being 
visited by the principal authorities, kept our steamer—shall I 
call it?—ceremoniously and politically gay. Here, in Lisbon, 
commenced our first experience of a decided change of tem- 
perature; the heat w&as great, mosquitos very lively. Of 
course we visited Cintra, an oasis in dreary surroundings of 
barren plains ; drove from thence to La Pena, spending several 
hours in this battlemented building, and in its beautiful grounds, 
looked with admiration at the “airy” statue of “Vasco de 
Gama,” perched on the very pinnacle of a rock, a veritable 
“monarch of all he surveyed.” Saw also the lovely gardens of 
the “ Visconté de Montserrat” ; these, lying in a sheltered valley, 
take the nature of Botanical Gardens. New Zealand ferns 
flourish in the same manner as I have seen them in their native 
land. A bright little girl—*she was seven years old,” she said, 
was our “Cicerone” through the gardens ; the little mite placed 
her hand confidingly in mine and chatted vigorously in Portu- 
guese, evidently quite au fait with her descriptions. We were 
sometimes at a loss to understand each other by words, but her 
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vehement gestures made up for deficiences. How we laughed ! 
We had been advised to present a card at the house and ask 
for permission to see its gems, but our little maid positively 
refused to give one—“ No, the Visconté was taking his sha— 
tea—and must not be disturbed!” So flurried was the little 
one with the bare possibility of breaking orders, I had to kiss 
and pacify her into composure. In Lisbon we were greatly 
interested in visiting the Cathedral of Belem, where the 
Portuguese sovereigns were originally buried. Here, behind 
the High Altar, stands the coffin of Catherine of Braganza, 
wife of our Charles the Second. I must not forget our visit 
to the Zoological Gardens, which, although poor in comparison 
with the one in London, are well worth seeing, the monkeys 
especially ; of these there are several varieties we had not seen 
before, quaint-looking fellows, with what appeared fur tippets 
on their necks, and with countenances as grave as judges con- 
sidering over a critical case. I must not leave Lisbon without 
mentioning the English Cemetery and Church. A more 
peaceful resting-place than this cemetery I never saw; the site 
in itself is beautiful, while the rich growth of trees, shrubs and 
flowers attract the eye. Naturally, we paused at Fielding’s 
monument and read with interest its cleverly-worded inscription. 
To us, from Corunna— churchless,” so to speak—this beautiful, 
tastefully-built and thoughtfully-planned church must make an 
impression ; it was with a sigh of regret we turned away, feeling 
there was no time to worship within its walls.) We went one 
night with an English friend to the Circus ; here were English 
and American artistes and artists, performing a strange medley— 
of type, as of language. The Circus was excellent, the building 
large and handsomely “fitted up.” What a comfort a good 
hotel is! Lisbon boasts of an “A 1,” “The Braganza” ; this, 
in its luxury, comfort, and quiet, reminded me of a home; its 
beautiful position also, standing on an elevation commanding 
views of the city and the Tagus. In all our travels we have met 
with so many Gallego servants; here, at the Braganza, the 
principal waiters are Gallegos. The Gallego out of his own 
country seems a brighter and infinitely more intelligent being 
than when in it. There was something touching in the respect- 
ful way these foreigners to Portugal, both men and women, 
made up tous so soon as they heard from whence we were, to 
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chat about their country. The Gallego dearly loves his “ patria,” 
but he is wise to leave it and live, than stay and be ground 
down and starved. In Lisbon we were so struck with the rapid 
driving. Lisbon: being very hilly a pair of horses is a necessity. 
These animals are sleek, with an air of being well-kept, and “Oh, 
how they run!” untouched by whip; the driver cracks his whip, 
but rarely lashes. I must say my heart was often in my mouth 
“while flying down the hills and rapidly turning corners.” But 
after Spain, where hired horses are miserable beasts, and where 
driving is a mental pain to me, with the incessant shouting, the 
whip cruelly used, the driving in Lisbon had its sunny side. 
And now our steamer to carry us to the South of Spain arrived 
and left for Malaga vzé Gibraltar. “Gib” reached, how can I de- 
scribe the peculiar feelings at seeing English life again? What 
a strange spot is “Gib” ; how foreign, yet how English! Orders 
took us through the galleries; such marvellous engineering skill 
as these subterranean passages took away one’s breath! We 
mounted donkeys and climbed the hill to reach these galleries. 
Our guide, a heavy-looking boy, proved equal to his looks, we 
could not make him understand anything, and we tried several 
languages, so let the donkeys go their own course, which 
turned out to be the wrong one, for we arrived at the upper 
gallery instead of the lower, commencing literally upside down. 
We laughingly confessed we were veritable “ Innocents abroad.” 
We were courteously admitted, however. What fine superior 
fellows these sergeants are who show one round! I was very 
sorry to hear from these men how much sickness and mortality 
there is,as a rule, in “Gib.” Amongst the children, diptheria was 
then rife. And one felt deeply for so many bereaved families. 
Outside one of the galleries the wild narcissus was growing 
luxuriantly, the sergeant then in attendance kindly gathered 
me a large handful, which I shared on board—for we slept on 
our comfortable steamer each night. Standing outside a gallery 
a few moments to survey the surroundings, the monkeys rolled 
stones at us; they were not then visible, but came into view 
one fine afternoon. In relation to these monkeys, General 
G——, formerly stationed in “Gib,” wrote me an amusing anec- 
dote. He was an early riser and frequently came in- contact 
with these animals; “they indulged in games of ‘leap-frog,’ 
playing with the skill and agility of boys, but when disturbed 
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would pelt with stones and vanish.” How strange it is that our 
imagination generally pictures Gibraltar as a barren rock; it is © 
true one has heard and read otherwise, but then ideas formed 

I suppose require eye-proof to shake them. Well, I think I 
never saw a prettier promenade, or “ Alameda,” richly planted —~ 
with trees and shrubs, with a background of rock, nor could one 
conceive a more varied scene than daily presents itself on this 
said promenade. I should think one meets here with every 
type under the sun. The proud-looking Moor, in his artistic 
robes and elastic tread, the Jew, then again, travellers, some 
going to the Colonies and elsewhere, others touching “Gib,” re- 
turning from far away stations, or taking the route for the 
South of Spain. This Alameda had an -intense fascination for 
me as also had its drilling ground. What splendid fellows our 
soldiers are; how neat, how exact, how healthy-looking, after 
the Spaniards! I think the longer I live abroad the prouder 
I am of my nationality ! ; 

One afternoon we drove to “ Catalan Bay,” and here embarked 
in a cockle-shell of a boat to visit the caves. The appearance of 
the rock was weird from the sea on the cave side, while the noise 
of the waves rushing foaming against the rock in the caves 
themselves was somewhat terrifying! From “Catalan Bay” we 
drove to “Europa Point,” quite at the other side of the rock, 
where stands the Governor’s cottage. One is struck here with 
the perseverance of English gardening. The stony surface is 
literally made to “blossom with the rose.” After lunching at the 
Point, we hurried to make some purchases in a quaint little bazaar 
in “Gib.;” Moorish antiquities, a gun of course, marvellous 
powder flasks, a scimitar, etc. I must say we left “Gib.” with 
regret. It was almost bidding again farewell to England, but 
our good steamer was ready to start for Malaga, which in due 
course we reached. Malaga has an imposing appearance from 
the sea, but on landing leaves a sense of disappointment.. Then 
the weather, which had been glorious in “Gib.” broke up. 
Heavy showers, with a “foggy” atmosphere, tended also to 
depression. Then perhaps this depression was added to by bid- 
ding farewell to the sea. I do so love a sea voyage! And on 
both steamers the pleasant cheery English intercourse was so 
grateful after the Corunna isolation. What good self-sacrificing 
people one meets! On board the Lisbon, travelling to Cadiz, 
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then to “Santa Maria,” were a Mr. and Mrs. M——, or I should 
say Pastor M . This gentleman has a college at “Santa 
Maria” for the training of Spanish boys for the ministry. I 
know so well what such a life as this in Spain means. I could 
but look with admiration upon the gentle sympathetic lady, his 
wife, knowing that her husband’s avocation and fer active help 
will shut her out from all refined Spanish society. ‘Malaga has 
a fine cathedral, which we duly visited ; then the weather clearing 
up somewhat, we drove with the Consul to visit the grounds 
respectively those of the Marquis of “Casa Loring” and “San 
Jose,” both gardens very beautifully planted with tropical plants 
and shrubs. Malaga, in its environs, reminded us greatly of the 
“Island of Sardinia,” the southern part of the island, its random 
growth of prickly pears, etc. The rain prevented our visiting 
the beautiful English Cemetery ; we had an outside glimpse only 
in driving past. We went one night to the principal theatre 
with the Consul and his wife. The company was good, 
“ Zaryuela,” the building pretty, in the style of the theatre of 
Corunna, but here, as elsewhere in Spain, the incessant smoking 
in the corridors, added to the heavy, rainy atmosphere (one of 
the proverbial twenty-nine days’ rain?) and bad ventilation, 
spoiled a complete enjoyment. Malaga has a large and beauti- 
ful hotel, “ Hotel Roma,” where one meets with every possible 
comfort. The hotel boasts also of a “lift.” And now we are ex 
voute for Granada. The first part of the journey struck me as 
most uninteresting. Then, as we approached the mountains, 
the scenery changed to the grand. At Bobadilla we rested 
twenty minutes. Here I was amused by seeing a party of 
Americans, six in number, scrambling for seats, and immediately 
told them of room in our carriage. A bright, cheery set of 
people they proved, a sprinkling of youths and maidens, with 
the exception of one of the number—their first experience of 
Spain added to the originality of their remarks. We—that is 
all the English as well as American travellers—had decided 
upon the “ Washington Irving” hotel, situated close to the 
Alhambra itself, thus standing at a great elevation. We arrived 
late at night, in a heavy storm of rain. The climb seemed inter- 
minable, the poor horses panting for breath. Some of us felt 
timid, for the drive, leading through the thick woods of the 
Alhambra grounds, badly lighted, the roads in a fearful state 
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warranted fears. How glad we were to see the lights from the 
hotel and to hear a cheery welcome, then to sit down to a prettily- 
laid, well-spread supper! The next morning the sun broke out 
in splendour. We engaged a clever, experienced guide, not 
wishing to lose time, and quickly started on our tour of inspec- 
tion of the Alhambra. Now so much has been written of the 
Alhambra that I will not tease with a further description. In 
seeing the Alhambra with an intelligent chatty guide, equal in 
this respect to Washington Irving’s “ Mateo Ximenes,” seemed 
to me the fulfilling of one of one’s life-dreams. As a child, 
“Tales of the Alhambra,” Moorish romances, etc., filled my 
imagination, and I yearned to tread the ground, breathe the 
same air, and live in the memories. And now this was realized. 
I begged not to join a party, but to be alone with my husband 
and guide, and to spend several mornings thinking and 
talking in the Alhambra precincts. And so we did. How 
one is reminded while seeing these mementoes of* a past 
grandeur, “ Thus far shalt thou go and no farther!” Moorish 
greatness was to cease, and now one sighs over the changeableness 
of things! We remained four days in Granada, as I said, spend- 
ing each morning zz the Alhambra; in the afternoons visiting 
the city itself, its cathedral, churches, curiosities, not the least 
those of the Vice-Consul, who, having quite the taste of an 
antiquarian, has collected a museum of positive value. Speaking 
of the cathedral, I mentioned to our guide my intense love of 
sacred music. “ Ah!” he said, “ we will visit the tombs of the 
Catholic Sovereigns at the time of the Virgin’s Féte.” So we 
went. The singing began just as we were finishing our inspec- 
tion of the cathedral, and fascinated as I was with the tombs of 
“Ferdinand and Isabella,” I longed to be quiet and listen. This 
especial evening, Sunday, there was a choir procession, one 
hundred-and-twenty men and boys, l:d by a band of musicians, 
adding greatly to the sweetness of sound. A rich-toned 
organ rolled out from time to time. Boys, quite children, first 
chanted the refrain, then the men and older boys joined in, 
making a musical harmony of fuller tenor and bass; it was very 
beautiful. The last refrain commenced with “ Dios Guardanos,” 
“God guard us.” We used to compare notes at the table @héte 
each evening with our various travelling companions, “What 
have you seen, and you?” and we often felt we saw more than 
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the generality. Our guide loved to show us about. He even 
got us the entrée to a private house built in the Moorish style; a 
marvellously correct imitation, the refined and slender columns, 
tesselated pavement and fountain. Of course, we drove slowly 
past the house where the ex-Empress Eugénie was born; a 
tablet was let into the wall noting the fact. In one of our after- 
noon drives we visited the Archbishop’s Summer Palace at 
“Zubia,” a village in the plains about three miles from Granada. 
Its chief interest is that Isabella, during the siege of Granada, 
rode out here to have a view of the Alhambra. A Moorish sally 
was made, and Isabella was in much danger. A party of 
her own guard happily rode up in time; but local traditions 
tell us that above and beyond the earthly protection, the Virgin 
appeared. Isabella in gratitude erected a hermitage to the 
Virgin, which still exists. An old woman who showed us round 
broke off a branch of a splendid laurel which grows in 
luxuriance over this hermitage, and gave it me, which I keep as 
a memento. While speaking of Granada, I must not fo-get to 
mention our visit to the gipsies. A party of these, the captain 
of the band and five girls, were collected in the house of oné of 
the guides, and gave us a dancing and musical entertainment. 
The captain played the cithern, the guide, in whose house we 
met, the guitar, both excellent musicians. Nay, I must add, the 
Captain played both instruments, giving us solos upon each one. 
Well, the dancing at the commencement was nothing more than 
the Spanish “sofa,” four taking part, well and gracefully per- 
formed, with the castanets and musical accompaniment, added 
to this the clapping of hands keeping time. Then began a so- 
called polka, a hideous thing! Certainly, we ladies (for we had 
formed a party from the hotel) were appealed to for permission, 
and in our ignorance said we would like to see one, a wish 
quickly gratified. This polka consisted of bodily contortions, 
the girls singing impromptu verses. We had some difficulty in 
leaving the house, the girls waylaying the gentlemen (of our 
party) for money. We had already paid a peseta a head, and 
were mulcted a duro each one at the hotel! These gipsies area 
degraded, grasping set. Their king earns his livelihood by 
dressing in his full “ toggery” (a very “taking one” by-the-bye), 
and strolling about in front of the hotels at the Alhambra and 
ptincipal parts selling his “photo,” for which he asks two 
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pesetas, but generally—as in our case—gets one. These gipsies 
literally inhabit “ holes and caves in the rocks.” From a distance 
these holes look like rabbit burrows! I think I never saw a 
more beautiful panorama than the one from the Alhambra walls 
on all sides, and as the sun was shining gloriously the morning 
we revelled in the sight, and not a cloud to be seen, the impres- 
sion of delight is an indelible one. The “Sierra Nevada” was 
more than freshly sprinkled with snow. Generaliffe, with its 
towers and terraced gardens, hills and plains, all stood out in 
strong relief. Granada boasts of a fine promenade, where twice 
weekly in fine weather a military band plays. Here is to be 
seen the mantilla to perfection, as the French fashion of bonnets, 
so infinitely less becoming to the Spaniard, are rarely worn. 
One great pest in Granada is the beggars. They swarm round 
the hotel doors, notably the “ Washington Irving” and “Los 
Siete Suelos,” those being more frequented by foreigners, and 
pounce upon one like harpies. These are by no means pictur- 
esque beggars. Oh “no!” poor, miserable, squalid wretches ; but 
it is impossible to give to all. The small boys (“ Chiquillos”) are 
the worst. They seem to “crop-up” at every imaginable and 
unimaginable spot, spoiling all harmony of thought by their 
characteristic whine, and a refusal of charity means a response 
of wordy abuse. I watched one small boy with interest, his 
perseverance in following us about was worthier of a nobler 
purpose. He literally had one eye upon us. Entering a church, 
that boy was energetically devout zz action, beating his breast, 
rolling his eyes, nay, I must say one eye, as one was always busy 
upon our movements, ready to be up and moving the moment 
we did. And now our stay in Granada was drawing to a close. 

What an unearthly hour the train leaves for Seville—half-past 
five—necessitating such a getting up. Rain had again set in, 
and we left, jolting, slushing through the mud. Spain has much 
to learn in its railway management —the unpunctuality, the 
wearying registering of luggage, etc. At last we were off for 
Seville, which we reached in good time for the evening ¢ad/e 
a@’héte at the Grand Hotel de Madrid. Here was our first ex- 
perience of the far-famed “patios”—this hotel possesses the 
finest in Seville. This “patio” is an immense courtyard, beauti- 
fully paved; the centre is a garden planted with tropical trees 
and plants; conspicuous, an immense palm reaching to a great 
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height. All the rooms, reception and otherwise, on the ground 
floor open on this “ patio.” A fountain plays. All this is very 
delightful in warm weather, but we found Seville chilly and wet. 
(In parenthesis—we are rather sceptical about “the sunny 
south!” ) By preference we moved to delightful rooms in “the 
Annexe” close adjoining, with a covered “ patio,’ and came to 
the hotel for our meals. Several English families did the same. 
Here, in Seville, as elsewhere, by common consent, some of our 
cheery companions settled down to be near us. Here, in 
digression, I say some of the happiest memories of our trip were 
these pleasant intercourses, the friendships formed. I never will 
believe the English are stiff (abroad, at least)! they seemed to be 
delightful—kind, frank and clever, the young men so infinitely 
more high-toned than the generality of Spaniards. In Seville 
there was so much of interest to be seen that the week allotted 
flew by. We went out irrespective of weather, which proved 
quite April in its fickleness. We took a guide for two days, but 
he proved dull and uninteresting after our Granada friend; so 
with book in hand, and using our tongues, we overcame all 
difficulties. The Cathedral was in a state of reparation, spoiling 
by scaffolding its architectural beauty. We were much struck 
by some of Murillo’s paintings—to my taste notably, “The 
Guardian Angel.” The most beautiful of all wood sculpture, the 
“Dead Christ,” a crucifix by Montajies, we looked at with 
reverential awe; so wonderful is the carving that the figure 
might prove an anatomical study. The Alcazar claimed our 
attention, also Pilate’s house, these similar in style, and the 
Alhambra. This idea of a copy of Pilate’s house is unique. 
We were welcomed by a Spanish art collector to see his private 
museum, containing gems of Murillo of great value. This 
private house is situated close to the one where Murillo is said 
to have died. Visited the library, and pored with interest over 
Columbus’ writings. The University. Went up the “ Giralda 
Tower,” the climb to the summit of which is quite easy, there 
being no steps—it is all one inclined plane. A blind man has 
charge of this tower; nearly at the summit is a marvellous 
clock, which he points out, also the ponderous bells, and, poor 
fellow, calls attention to the surrounding “campania,” visible 
from a parapetted walk outside. We drove all round the environs 
of Seville, got out of our carriage to tread on the identical spot 
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where the martyrs were burned. Thank God! Spain is now 
held in check in its religious (?) fanaticism! We visited the 
Amphitheatre, a distance of several miles from Seville—spent 
two or three hours roaming over these well-preserved ruins, 
picturing the scenes once enacted there, until one involuntarily 
shivered. And now, one bright afternoon, we drove to a village 
below the hill of Alzarache, to see the last autumnal /é¢e of the 
season. However, we saw little difference in this one from the 
many we have seen in Galicia, save in the costumes. The 
proverbial beauty of the Sevillafia zs to be found, but is rather 
an exception; as a rule, is more frequently met with in the 
dressmaking and shop-keeping class. Their beauty is of a 
Roman type, but what the Sevillafias possess is a sprightly 
grace and vivacity, and the habit of dressing the hair with 
flowers is very attractive. The housemaid in attendance on our 
rooms was very pretty, and very winning. I used to delight in 
giving her flowers ; the girl must have had artistic taste to have: 
decked her head as she did—she was a gladsome sight! Seville 
as a city is attractive, has fine shops,and promenades and drives. 
The principal street, “La Sierpe,” both for shopping and the 
“pasio” at night, is narrow, but well-paved and well-lighted, and 
as it is given up entirely to foot passengers, it is really a very 
pleasurable rendezvous. Many points of Spanish life that would 
strike a novice, naturally, to us, after a long residence in Spain,. 
are familiar. The swain cloaked under a window, “sighing to- 
his mistress’ eyebrows,” etc.—that remark reminds me of a 
really laughable anecdote. Soon after we were “ settled down” 
in Cagliari, Island of Sardinia, a French Consul, newly arrived, 
and new to everything Italian, called in great agitation upon my 
husband ; “he had observed, night after night, a closely-covered 
black figure watching a window near his house, evidently a 
burglar consul! biding his opportunity!” I should mention that 
Italian cavaliers, as well as Spanish, carry on their love affairs in 
much the same fashion. One day at Seville we had quite a little 
adventure. The morning was bright and sunny, and we decided 
to again visit the Alcazar, as we had seen it before under a 
shower of rain. While strolling about we observed an intelligent- 
looking young fellow, with guide-book in hand; he asked some 
information from us, and eventually, in course of conversation, 
told us he was a Roman, and resided ‘at the “ Palace Orsini,” 
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sent by the Italian Government to search for Spanish manu- 
scripts ;°in this search he was aided by the Italian Embassy, 
Madrid. He spoke French and Spanish fluently. Our new- 
found acquaintance asked us to go with him in quest of the old 
house of the Inquisition; it was literally like “looking for a 
needle in a bottle of hay.” No one knew of such a place, and it 
was by dint of perseverance, driving and walking, we found the 
street named in the Italian’s guide-book—then the house! At 
last some clue was gained, but the house was now a convent— 
girl-boarders and day-scholars taken in—and admittance to men 
an impossibility! However, our energetic friend said “try he 
must”; so, after a long parleying at a tiny wicket, we were 
admitted, my presence smoothing matters. “La Mere Supé- 
rieure” either would not or did not know of any historic 
associations attached to the house; but we were shortly after- 
wards joined by a young nun, who addressed us in fluent French, 
showed us where the staircase leading to the dungeons had 
existed, where also the Inquisitors had originally held their 
court, and seemed to enter into our interest. A priest, however, 
soon made his appearance, and by his looks showed no kindly 
feeling towards us, so we bowed and left with many thanks. I 
should have mentioned upon our return from visiting the Amphi- 
theatre, or “ Italica,” we paused at the Convent of “San Isidoro,” 
purposely to examine the tombs of “Guzman el Bueno” and 
his wife, who lie buried here. This convent was founded by 
Guzman as a burial-place for his family. The chapel is now the 
village church. Here are also shown the effigies of Dojia 
Urraca Osorio, with her maid, “ Leonora Davalos,” at her feet. 
It is said the lady was very beautiful. “Pedro the Cruel” made 
addresses to her—she, refusing, was burnt alive by his orders. 
The story runs, while burning, a portion of the poor lady’s body 
was exposed, whereupon her maid rushed into the flames to 
conceal her, and so was burned also. I must not leave Seville 
without mentioning Pickman’s Porcelain Manufactory, through 
which we were politely shown. I had never seen anything of 
the kind before, and was much struck with the order, method, 
and skill displayed. The most attractive part, naturally, is the 
painting process; this is done by hand. Hundreds of girls are 
employed in this department, as well as men, and how beauti- 
fully they paint !—some filigree, some scenes, some again figures, 
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copying or enlarging or decreasing size, with such a lightness of 
touch, it really was enviable! Here (in the manufactory) the 
girls, “ true to their colours” so to speak, put their head-flowers 
in water to keep them fresh for the evening. I like this trait, 
the cherishing of their flowers. I should have enjoyed seeing 
their dark heads in the evening, with the rich-coloured chrysan- 
themums on them. This manufactory, as a building, is interest- 
ing ; it was originally a convent dedicated to “ Nuestra Sefiora 
de la Cuevas.” It was bought by Charles Pickman, Esq. (created 
Marques de Pickman) three years after its sequestration by the 
Spanish Government. The chapel is still intact,and the convent 
church itself is actually little damaged. But I seem to be 
lingering in Seville, and must, as our Yankee friends would say, 
“move round.” We had decided to break our journey to Madrid 
in Cordova, leaving Seville by an early train, lunching in the 
railway-carriage so as not to waste time, leave our luggage at 
the station, report ourselves at the hotel, engage a room, and 
give ourselves pro tem. principally to the “ Mezquita” (cathe- 
dral). My husband thoughtfully engaged a sleeping-car from 
Seville to Madrid—a very necessary precaution, as it proved, for, 
the train leaving late at night, the Madrid night express would 
have had its complement—and I don’t know where we should 
have been otherwise! Now what am I to say about Cordova’s 
“Mezquita”? It is a something unlike anything dreamed or 
thought of—a thousand times more stupendous, more marvellous ! 
You seem to enter into a labyrinth of columns, by no means 
uniform—I mean they are not equal in size, and are in different 
coloured marbles; these columns are said to be ten hundred and 
ninety-six in number—just imagine! These columns, or pillars, 
are divided into longitudinal and transverse aisles, the laterals 
are converted into chapels. 

While examining the beauties of the chapel, where once the 
Koran was kept, we were interested in hearing of the visit the 
day before of the Moorish Ambassador to Madrid. Could we 
wonder at his prayers and sobs, his prostration at the spot said 
to point to Mecca! After all, what has Spain gained by the 
expulsion of the Moors? They (the Moors) were interlopers it 
is true, but, to the Moorish mind, I suppose he felt centuries of 
possession was the proverbial “nine points of the law”! After 


‘leaving the Mezquita, we hunted photographs, here as elsewhere 
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meeting with excellent ones, then turned our attention to places 
of interest in the city itself, but were quickly driven to the hotel 
by a perfect storm of rain. The spouts to carry off the rain 
abut from the roofs of the houses into the streets wetting any 
“unlucky wight” who unwarily approached, and resounding on 
the umbrellas like thunder! When one reads of the original 
greatness of Cordova, its former population, its former vitality 
as a city, one involuntarily murmurs “ How are the mighty 
fallen!” A more depressing city than the Cordova of to-day 
could not exist! The very beggars have a more wretched, 
hungry look than elsewhere. I put a parcel of food into the 
hands of a blind woman, telling her the contents. She scarcely 
waited to undo the wrappings, her hunger was terrible! About 
Cordova as elsewhere in Andalusia, I was often struck by the 
very large sprinkling of fair types. Casually the other day I 
came across the reason why, as given by “George Burrows,” in 
his most interesting book, “The Bible in Spain.” After the ex- 
pulsion of the Moors, Germans (Roman Catholics) were invited 
into Spain as colonists, receiving certain privileges and eventu- 
ally became amalgamated with the Andalusians. And now for 
Madrid. On leaving the South we seemed to have left dull, 
drizzly and wet days behind us, while there was a briskness in 
the air that roused to activity, mentally and bodily. I confess 
to be exceedingly partial to Madrid, it is such a bright city and 
not too large to be lostin. There is one busy centre, the “ Puerta 
del Sol,” where everyone congregates at one time or other of 
the day. This is my third visit to Madrid, my second visit 
during the year, and I never tire. Madrid as everyone knows is 
very modern-looking. Many describe it as a miniature Paris ; it 
has beautiful drives and walks, while its rich plantations of trees 
and the liberal growth of flowers, are so carefully watered and 
tended as to make a rich show. I think the snowy range of the 
Guadarrama adds much to the charm of Madrid’s position ! 
Many are prejudiced as regards its climate, but, from personal 
experience, I cannot imagine anything more delightful than 
the temperature during a late spring or early autumn. Our 
Ambassador called upon us and kindly gave us orders for places 
of interest both in Madrid and its environs. The “Museo,” or 
Royal Picture Gallery, contains a number of really beautiful 
paintings by the great masters, all in excellent preservation 
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One naturally stands lost in wonder at the exquisite painting by 
“Murillo” of “The Conception of the Virgin,”’—there are two, 
but in the one I mention, it is not alone the Virgin’s expression 
that attracts, which is a mixture of loving trust and purity, but 
there are four children’s heads—angels, that are marvellously 
beautiful! The galleries of modern paintings are well worth a 
visit, some are original subjects, some copies. The exceedingly 
touching picture of the Death of the late King of Spain, by 
Benliure, is also a clever painting, the figures surrounding the 
bed are life-size and are portraits, while the perspective and 
colouring give a painful reality. The artist is comparatively a 
young man, and undoubtedly is a gifted one. I must not forget 
to mention another picture which rivetted our attention, it was 
that of “Juana la Loca” by Pardillo. The scene represented is 
where Juana is conveying the body of her husband from Burgos 
to Granada. The cortége has paused at night (for she travelled 
by night) to say prayers for the soul of the dead King, torches 
are flaring round the coffin. Here is exhibited “the pomp and 
pageantry of woe.” The despairing expression of Juana, the 
sympathetic expressions of some of her attendant ladies, the 
bored unconcern of others, are admirably portrayed by the artist. 
The Archeological Museum is well worth a study, the tapestries, 
Dresden and Sévres porcelain, some Wedgwood jasper ware, 
said to have formed part of the cargo of a ship that was seized 
during the Peninsular war; then there are Greek, Roman and 
Etruscan antiquities. The Royal Armoury naturally attracts 
the visitor; however the finest armour is foreign, German and 
Italian. There is a fine collection of Spanish swords, doubly 
famous, as most are authenticated, and one feels an interest in 
realizing that the heroes of history and romance actually 
wielded the respective weapons. Again we enjoyed visiting 
the royal coach-houses, stables and harness rooms. In the 
stables a large number of horses, Arabs, had just been added 
bythe Moorish Ambassador ; these horses were in a restless, 
untamed condition. The coaches are of all kinds, state, historic 
state—poor “Juana de la Loca’s” coach is there—down to the 
latest modern. 

Of churches the most beautiful one is “San Francisco le 
Grande,” the whole has been greatly renovated, the paintings 
on the ceilings, and in the various chapels are really very 
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beautiful. About six miles from Madrid, there is an exceed- 
ingly pretty drive through a fine avenue of trees, leading to 
an extensive park well stocked with deer, where is situated 
“The Pardo,” a royal “shooting box.” Apart from the col- 
lection of tapestry and paintings exhibited here, the chief 
interest now is that here the late king died; we were shown 
the room, and while there brought to mind the many pleasing 
affectionate recollections of his memory. Alphonso XII. and 
Queen Christina visited Corunna three times during our residence 
there. Upon the first occasion his majesty expressed a wish 
to receive us separately—ushered into the throne-room at the 
governor’s palace here with Spanish etiquette, their majesties 
surrounded by Grandees, what wonder we felt nervous! But 
with what infinity of tact we were received, the king came forward 
hand extended, and addressed us in English. Queen Christina 
then engaged me in conversation also in English, showing such 
friendly interest that all reserve died out, and I found myself 
answering questions about my home and children in the same 
spirit in which I was addressed. MHalf-an-hour passed very 
happily, no wonder upon each successive visit we looked forward 
with pleasure to the inevitable reception, and mourned for the 
king, at his untimely death, and with his poor lonely widow. 
Speaking of the royal family, the present king is a fine little 
fellow, with an expression of sweet seriousness, he is also a 
graceful mannered boy. Thank God! he is better, not only 
for his mother’s sake but also for political reasons! The 
Infantas are very pretty engaging children. The trips re- 
spectively to the Escorial and Aranjuez proved most enjoy- 
able, though as regards the former very fatiguing. You reach 
the Escorial station in about an hour and a half, the route is 
dreary in the extreme, omnibusses run from the station to the 
Escorial itself in almost twenty minutes. The building to be 
seen through properly takes fully five hours! Much has been 
written of the Escorial, which, apart from its library and restored 
“Panteon,” for the Infantas, needs all its historic associations to 
shake off a gloomy influence more //¢ than described! The 
royal tomb or Panteon for kings and queens regnant, or mothers 
of kings (“for etiquette-precedence in Spain survives the 
grave,”)—witness Queen Mercedes is not buried here, her coffin 
stands in one of the chapels near the high altar, The materials 
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of this Panteon are dark polished marble and gilt bronze, the 
sarcophagi or urns are all made of black marble. The names of 
the deceased are written on eachurn. The kings are placed on 
one side, the queens in corresponding tiers opposite. We read 
the name Alphonse XII., but the niche is still empty, we were 
told that seven years must elapse before a body is prepared for 
here, in the meantime it stands in a room set apart. One gladly 
ascends—the place is dark and gloomy; not so, however, the 
“Panteon de los Infantos,” a succession of large, well-lighted 
rooms, built in blue-and-white marble, the “coats-of-arms” 
coloured scarlet. Many of the sarcophagi have exquisitely 
sculptured figures on them. Texts of scripture in Latin are 
engraved in old type in dark blue on each. The Infantas’ 
children have beautifully sculptured angels over their sarcophagi. 
Indeed, this “ Panteon ” is a strikingly pleasant resting-place for 
the dead. Descending the hill from the Escorial we walked 
through the grounds of the “Casa del Principe,” a miniature 
country house, the chief attraction of which is, I think, its 
collection of “ Buen retiro ” porcelain, one is told that the English 
perfidiously destroyed this factory during the Peninsular war, 
and with its destruction the art is lost; in parenthesis, I must 
say one hears so little in Spain of the help the English gave 
during those times, much of failings! 

The ceilings of this casa are beautifully painted in the 
Pompeian style, said to be the best of their kind in Spain. Near 
the station across the line stands a tower, part of an old convent, 
called “ Philip the Second’s Tower,” where Philip is said to have 
lived when directing the building of the Escorial, and issued his 
orders to fight against the heretics and burn them at the stake. 
It is now the property of Pastor Fliedner, chaplain to the 
German Embassy, Madrid, a man who, in his wide - spread 
philanthropy amongst the Spaniards, deserves to be well-known. 
The tower serves for a summer residence for the pastor and his 
wife, also a place of recreation for the orphans under the pastor’s 
care. A few orphan boys reside permanently at the Escorial 
home, now called “Paz” (viz. peace). I must mention that 
Pastor Fliedner has instituted an Orphanage in Madrid, number- 
ing about sixty children of both sexes (Spaniards). Referring to 
the tower, on a former visit to Madrid I spent several pleasant 
hours there, looked over the pastor’s little museum, brought away 
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some ashes of martyrs, these found at the “Quemadero de la 
Cruz” (“ The burning-place of the Cross,”), a place a little outside 
Madrid, where the confessors of the Gospel, who were con- 
demned to the public “Auto de fés” in the “Plaza Mayor,” 
Madrid, used to be burned. Spent some little time with the 
orphans, a happy bright set of children, their pleasant matron 
and master seemed pleased at the interest shown. The boys 
were busy in the evening, laughingly winding water from a 
quaint old well, glad to be made useful. The garden was pretty 
and tastefully laid out. Yes, it did indeed look an abode of 
peace! From this home we walked to the quiet Protestant 
burial ground, bought by Pastor Fliedner and carefully tended. 
It has a wealth of flowers. Does not all this read strange close 
under the walls of ‘the Escorial? Aranjuez is in quite a 
different style from the Escorial, softer surroundings, and has a 
good deal of the picturesque about it. The approach by rail is 
pretty. It is one of the stations passed ex voute to Seville, and 
one is struck by the rich growth of vegetables and fruits 
(Aranjuez is the market-garden, so to speak, of Madrid). In 
the background are the magnificent trees of the palace gardens. 
The palace itself is large, and is well worth a visit. Here there 
is also a beautiful collection of the “Buen retiro” porcelain, and 
a very perfect imitation of the room “ Las dos Hermanas,” “ The 
Two Sisters” of the Alhambra. But to me the gardens were the 
chief attraction. Its shady avenues of Oriental palms, and the 
cascade, then the flower beds so tastefully laid out; on one 
Alphonso XIII. “ Réy de las Espanas ” (King of Spain), is beauti- 
fully marked out in coloured flowers. The centre of the bed has 
a huge imitation basket filled with rare plants. Some of the foun- 
tains are fine. Elm trees grow here in perfection, one, we were 
told, is ninety feet in girth. These elms are said to have been 
brought from England by Philip the Second. Queen Christina 
spends a month or so here each spring. Nightingales are said 
to abound here, and we did not wonder! Not far from Aranjuez 
itself is another palace called “Casa del Labrador ” (“ Labourer’s 
Cottage.”) A most unsuitable name, for this small palace is a 
perfect “bijou!” Built, I believe, by Charles the Fourth as a 
kind of plaything, it is richly fitted up with china, marbles, 
tapestry, and platina inlaid walls and doors. One room has a 
collection of twenty ancient marble busts of Greek philosophers. 
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This so-called cottage has also a lovely garden, originally laid 
out by an Irishman. Before leaving Madrid we had the rare 
treat of hearing Guyarre at the Royal Opera house. Poor 
Guyarre! that glorious voice, so soon after to be silenced in 
death! There was a peculiarity in Guyarre’s voice. It seemed 
to have the full range of a tenor with additional notes, baritone 
in sound. Then we observed the gift of throwing his voice in 
a circle (so to speak), almost equal to ventriloquism. He had 
a pleasant smile, and showed an artist’s appreciation of music, 
for he was well sustained. The “ Prima Donna” and Baritone 
were excellent singers, and no one applauded more than 
Guyarre himself, who occasionally, with flashing eyes, muttered 
“Bravo, bravo,” clapping his hands. Guyarre was not graceful 
in his movements, but, for my part, I forgot everything in the 
charm of his voice. And now after a three weeks’ delightful 
stay in Madrid, we felt we must move homewards. We 
decided to break our journey in Segovia, about two hours by 
rail from Madrid, stay one night there, see its lions, and drive 
to “La Granja,” and push on to Corunna by the train the night 
following. Segovia stands on an elevation some considerable 
distance from the station. We “put up” at a clean primitive 
hotel called “Los Cuatro Naciones” (“The Four Nations,”) with 
certainly a most kindly, sociable landlord. Segovia, surrounded 
by high mountains, now snow-capped, a keen wind blowing, fore- 
runner of more snow, felt bitterly cold. The next morning we 
went over the cathedral, one of the finest in Spain. The 
principal organ was rolling out a melodious peal as we entered, 
the player a musician of no mean order. There is so much of 
interest in this cathedral, but I will mention what principally 
attracted us. In one of the chapels there is a group of large 
figures, the subject “The taking down from the Cross”; it was 
the Virgin’s expression of profound grief that touched one’s 
imagination. In one of the cloisters is shown the tomb of 
the Infante Don Pedro, son of Enrique the Second. This 
child’s nurse, we are told, let him fall out of her arms through a 
window—poor little one !—an accident causing his death, for 
which the nurse paid with her life! And now the carriage was 
ready to take us to “ La Granja,” a drive of about two hours from 
Segovia. In “La Granja” stands the most beautiful of royal 
Spanish palaces, “beautiful (also) as to situation.” I cannot 
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imagine a more charming summer residence, with its background 
of woods, mountains and streams, its lovely gardens and pic- 
turesque fountains — another Versailles, but more beautiful, 
grander. 

The Palace occupied us many hours, as we were politely shown 
all the rooms, a strange contrast of extravagant luxury and 
domestic refined taste. In the former, Isabella the Second’s 
bath, literally a voom of white marble opening into a luxurious 
salon, separated by marble pillars, these hung with blue satin 
curtains. On a raised incline from the bath choice plants and 
flowers flourish ; the bath has admirable apparatus supplying 
both hot and cold water. It was at this palace Queen Christina, 
mother of Isabella the Second, was forced to abdicate, where in 
a courtyard one of her minions was shot. On our return from 
‘La Granja” we had intended visiting a private museum of 
“old iron,” but found it too late. I had heard of this collection 
in a conversation about antiquities at the sable @hote, Cordova. 
It was disappointing we could not see it, but the owner, a 
military tailor, explained he had no means of lighting. It seems 
this man has been a collector of old iron for many years, old 
armour, old locks, etc., etc. Now, finding his museum is 
considered a valuable one, he wishes to dispose of it to the 
Spanish Government. And now the long wearing railway 
journey to Corunna commenced. The express trains had ceased 
to run (their season over), so we knew from Segovia we must be 
from twenty-five to twenty-seven hours ex voute! There was 
this satisfaction, leaving at night, we had almost passed through 
the monotonous “Plains of Castille” before daylight. And I 
know of no scenery on a railway line more beautiful than that of 
Asturias and Galicia, it is as wild and grand as that of Switzer- 
land, one grudges the incessant tunnels which of necessity shut 
out the views. This Galician line, a marvellous piece of 
engineering skill, has been completed since our residence in 
Corunna. The country is so beautiful in Galicia, so rich and 
varied in its beauty, one regrets the poverty of its soil-toilers, a 
poverty which drives them from their homes to emigration, not 
always happy in its results. We reached Corunna, tired out, 
but grateful to find all well at home, grateful for the loving 
welcome, and witl as I said at the commencement, minds stored 
with historic and romantic memories ! 

LouIsA MARY RAWSON-WALKER. 
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ON A CHRISTMAS ALTAR. 


On a Christmas Hltar. 
By ETHEL MARRYAT. 


CIIRISTMAS, either in its present joys or in its past associations, 
is a season that must and does appeal to us all, even to those 
who pretend to be superior to its influence and yet find .that, 
when it is on them, unwittingly the key-note of past harmonies 
and discords is struck, awakened by some empty chair, some 
cheerful gathering, or one of the many tender or sad memories 
which are indissoluble from the period. Christmas appeals in 
even a stronger measure to those who, meeting it in its true 
sense, feel that with its pleasures come also its demands and its 
responsibilities. These latter lie most heavily on the soul of 
the Reverend Andrew Moore, curate of St. Alban’s, who, with 
impressive manner, and voice made eloquent by earnestness, is 
thundering forth an appeal to the semi-fashionable, semi-poor 
audience who throng his well-warmed, well-lighted church. He 
does not find it easy as a rule to penetrate these moral hides 
so thickly overlaid with the self-righteousness of the Pharisees, 
who in velvets and satins anda certain small social consequence, 
provide themselves with an armour through which sympathy for 
poorer, less-fortunate humanity seems to find no way; but on 
this occasion, aroused perhaps by his evident enthusiasm, softened, 
maybe, by the peace-giving influence of a Christmas Eve, he feels 
at least that he has gained their attention, and in some instances, 
perhaps, their hearts. 

“To you, I appeal,” he says, speaking with heightened voice 
and fixing a stern and unrelenting eye on the more well-to-do 
portion of the congregation, “ to you, who in the pleasure-seeking, 
dram-drinking of your own lives, never realise that it is in- 
cumbent on you out of your fulness to provide for those who 
are poor and in want; to you, who, harbouring unkind thoughts 
and evil wishes towards those whom you hate (aye, even your 
enemies), think to appease the God Almighty by a pound 
dropped in the poor box anda pudding sent. to some pauper 
protegée; to you, my brothers” (and his voice softens), “ whom 
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want and misery have perhaps led into sin, what offering will 
you offer your Lord this Christmas time? I tell you, ye who 
think to give what costs neither time, nor effort, nor self-denial, 
the Lord will have none of your gifts! Your pounds and your 
puddings! What are they to you? Look, each of you, into 
your own hearts, find there the secret sin—the secret pride—the 
secret hope—nay, even the secret cherishing of some love, some 
passion that should not be, and know that your God demands 
that this gift and no other, the sacrifice perhaps of life’s sweetest 
indulgence should be laid on His Christmas altar!” 

Alas for poor humanity! Mrs. Pardo, in her new pelerine of 
velvet and sable, stirs uneasily on her seat ; there is a sense of 
smallness upon her, and a feeling of indignation almost towards 
the preacher who has made count as nothing in the eyes of 
other people her judicious donations of beef and blankets to the 
more virtuous poor of her parish, and who, worse still, has taken 
from her that comforting sense of integrity which had caused 
her to rustle her silk skirts along the aisles with the absolute 
certainty of numbering amongst the elect. Mr. Tompkins takes 
up a Prayer-book and appears to be intent upon its pages, his 
mind all the time reverting to that erring son, to whom forgive- 
ness, and perhaps the chance of reformation, has been and is denied; 
and poor pretty little Mrs. St. John looks at her well-groomed 
husband and children, and wishes that the world, the flesh and 
the devil were not quite so enticing, and that it were more easy to 
give up that round of fashion, flirting and frivolity that makes 
the sum total of her butterfly existence. Nancy Ellis, poor, 
hard-working, unhappy mother of a nameless child, murmurs 
that, God helping her (and no one else will), she will strive to 
lead a purer life and do her duty by the poor bairn on whom she 
has brought so much; and Eleanor Morrell, nurse in the cancer 
hospital of St. Mary-in-the-Fields, sitting erect and motionless, 
with parted lips and eyes fixed on the preacher’s face, drinks 
in his every word as if upon them hung, for her, the issues of 
life and death! 

Perhaps the earnest gaze of those spiritual eyes attract and 
fix his own ; out of the crowd he seems to speak to them alone, 
they alone seem to sympathise and hear ; preacher and penitent 
are conscious only of each other. 

Eleanor Morrell, as she entered St. Alban’s that Christmas 
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Eve would hardly have recognised herself under the latter 
designation, but it takes but a few minutes to strip our tree of 
its leaves and branches and leave us the contemplation of its 
naked stem. 

Not that she was by any means of the Pharisaical order of 
women ; she had lived her life in all humility, ever conscious of 
its failings, never recognising its sacrifices! The sacrifices that 
she had been called upon to make had not been difficult to her ; 
to so sympathetic and womanly a nature the giving up of 
personal pleasures and conveniences had not seemed hard, and 
her mind and body had found both mental and physical food in 
the active usefulness of a hospital nurse’s life. 

And Eleanor had not misused her opportunities nor neglected 
them! She had loved her work, in that it had been amongst 
the sick and sorrowing and had found it sufficient for her. 
Hitherto no outside or individual affection had taken any strong 
hold upon her life, and as she knelt before the altar that 
Christmas Eve she thanked God for the happiness which was 
found in Him and work for His creatures alone. 

At least, so she told herself, and believed, until some words 
dropped by the preacher first roused her attention and awoke 
her soul to the fact that perhaps, after all, she had been living 
under an elaborate system of self-deception. It is so easy to 
persuade ourselves that things are as we would wish them to 
be! 

“Find there the secret cherishing of some love, some passion 
that should not be, and know that your God demands that this 
gift and no other, the sacrifice of life’s sweetest indulgence 
should be laid on His Christmas altar.” 

As the words drop with painful distinctness, and as if each 
one hit her heart, like a pebble against a pane of glass, she 
closed her eyes, and there passed before her mind a panoramic 
review of her life in the wards, from her entrance as a probationer 
to the present time, which finds her the most capable of an 
efficient staff of nurses. 

All the incidents of her three years’ experience recur to her, 
the sorrows that were mainly the result of a life amongst much 
sadness and suffering, the happiness that arose from the power 
to alleviate and lighten the burden. 

Did I say happiness? Happiness in woman is created by 
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love alone, love pure, innocent, hallowed maybe, guilty and 
unlicensed often, but love all the same. 

And Eleanor Morrell looking back over these three years of 
loving labour can trace the growth of this strange love, the know- 
ledge of which even had been called into existence by a few 
chance words, as it were, and knows, being faithful in all things 
to her conscience, that her life and her work are as nothing by 
the side of this all-possessing passion. 

“ Life’s sweetest indulgence! It has been nothing less.” 

“ After all,’ she asks herself, “has it not been worthily 
bestowed ?” Would it be possible to witness such skill and not 
admire, such strength and not reverence, such kindness and 
gentleness and not love ? She can, bit by bit, build up the whole 
structure which threatens now to overwhelm her—the interest at 
first awakened by her ready aptitude, fed in her by words of 
praise, heightened by the common wish to succour and save ; the 
calm self-reliance that inspired trust, the unvarying patience and 
tenderness that had soothed so many an hour of anguish, the 
minutes of chance talk when professional matters had merged in 
personal, the quick interchange of. sympathetic thoughts and 
glances and realise that life’s calendar is marked by the visits of 
the senior surgeon alone. 

To Eleanor it is, this night, a revelation—and yet, feeling its 
intensity, she wonders how she can have been so blind, so un- 
suspecting—the whole thing had crept upon her unawares, so 
imperceptibly that its realization is a complete shock. There 
had been no real wrong-doing—no word that could offend the 
ears, no action the dignity of that quiet gentle wife whose belief 
in her husband is the strongest of her creeds, and who, with 
every wish to share in his work, in no sense realizes a “help- 

meet.” 

The only bond that existed between the grave, serious-minded 
man and the bright, tender-hearted woman, was that entire 
kinship of mind, that sympathy of thought and taste, without 
which love is but a base and soulless thing, and which defies all 
circumstance and laughs at disparity of years, knowing that 
there is that in it that neither the one nor the other can touch, 
embodying, as it does, the real indissoluble union. 

There are those in this world to whom self-deception, by a 
process of mental skirmishing, becomes second’ nature. To 
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Eleanor, reared in an atmosphere of truth and morality, it is not 
possible—she no more hesitates to rob her life of its happiness, 
now that it appears to her in the light of a sin, than she would 
hesitate to part with a limb which she knew was diseased and 
was likely to undermine the entire body. The resolution of her 
face was as deeply marked as the pain of it, as she wends her 
way home, after that evening service, with a crushing sense of 
utter desolation. She feels how utterly dependent she has been 
on the companionship which it behoves her now to put away 
from her. ; 

“To-day is possible,” she had said to herself only on entering 
the sacred edifice, “ because to-morrow is mine.” To-morrow, 
that was to bring the wished-for presence, the loved voice! 

And yet she did not know she loved him? As she walks 
slowly back to the scene of her work, she marvels to think how 
it all seems to have been ordered—the temptation and with it 
the way to escape. The way to escape lies in her pocket at that 
moment in the form of a letter, offering her the situation as 
matron in a provincial hospital, where there is a wide field for 
her intelligence and her activity, the acceptance of which she had 
put from her but a few short hours ago, as impossible, because 
—ah, well, she had not known then that she loved him! 

The patients wonder to find their favourite nurse so pale and 
subdued, as she makes her final evening round—they have never 
known her otherwise than bright and buoyant. There is a good 
deal of excitement in the wards with regard to-the morrow—the 
anticipation of friendly visits and gifts and an evening ‘enter- 
tainment in the hospital itself have made most of the inmates 
put aside, for the time, the remembrance of their pain and 
troubles, and unite in a common feeling of goodwill and even 
mirth, and Eleanor, struck anew by the sense of their cheerful- 
ness and resignation under circumstances so pitiable, resolves 
that she will bear her lot no less bravely, and offer her gift with 
the cheerful heart that will make it so much more acceptable. 

* * * * * * 

To promise is one thing, but to perform is not always possible 
to poor humanity! 

Nurse Morrell awakes on Christmas morning with a feeling as 
if life is rather more than it is possible to bear, the effort to be 
bright and to promote brightness too great to be sustained, but 
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her cry “God help me!” is not unanswered, and to outsiders 
there is no appreciable difference in her appearance or manner. 
The day partakes of a sacrament to her, and the knowledge that 
years of happy and useful ministry in what had been nothing less 
than a home will so shortly be over, adds a new tenderness to 
her voice, a new gentleness to all her actions. 

A gift. of flowers bearing a card “From Dr. Duncan, with 
best wishes,” brings the blood to her face for a moment, and 
leaves it afterwards a trifle paler than before. The innocent 
kindly chaff which the gift gives rise to amongst patients and 
nurses is anguish to her—whilst attempting to answer them in 
their own bantering tone, a spasm passes through her heart, she 
could cry out to them to spare her. 

“Lor, Lord!” says old Mary Raynor, a feeble old woman, 
whose days are numbered and full of mortal pain, and yet who 
praises God and thanks him, in her shrill little voice, “ the doctor 
be mighty sweet on you, Sister Eleanor, and I, for one, don’t 
blame him.” 

Mary is a privileged person in the wards and says what she 
thinks, but Eleanor stops her gossip now with a request for a 
song. Mary is always ready to sing, she has a great belief in her 
own voice still, and the amusement that one would otherwise 
find in the quaint untuneful rendering of “And Mary said——” 
is lost in the real pathos that true belief and resignation infuse 
into her faint treble. 

When the evening comes, Eleanor surprises everyone by her 
announced intention of remaining on duty in the wards, instead 
of mixing with the guests; they do not, however, attempt to 
combat her decision—former experience of their nurse’s deter- 
mination of character tells them it would be futile. And so she 
secures for herself the solitude for which she has longed through- 
out the day, and, unobserved and alone, finds herself face to face 
with her sorrow. 

To those who have never experienced it, it would be difficult 
to convey the atmosphere of restfulness and peace which per- 
vades the ward of a hospital at evening. The absence of sound, 
excepting perhaps an occasional low murmur or movement from 
some bed—the absence of light, excepting the fitful reflection of 
the firelight on the polished boards—the long dark room, with 
its white beds—its severe neatness and cleanliness on this par- 
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ticular occasion softened and relieved by the evergreens and 
holly that deck it everywhere; fitting temple for thought and 
introspection—fitting altar for so sweet a sacrifice! No high 
priest to officiate, no pompous rites or ceremonial, only a woman 
with her heart laid bare—and God ! 

From the fit of entire abstraction into which she has allowed 
herself to drift, Eleanor is aroused by a feeble call from the only 
occupied bed in the ward, in which Lucy Andrews, a girl of five- 
and-twenty, lies slowly but surely dying. In an instant she is 
bending over her. 

“ Lucy—do you want me?” 

“Ts it you, Sister Eleanor? Why are you here?” 

“ Because I preferred to be. Tell me, my poor girl,” as the 
sounds of laughter and clapping and occasional music reach in a 
muffled way to the distant ward, “does it not seem hard to you 
to be lying here whilst the others are enjoying themselves down- 
stairs ?” 

“No,” she answered feebly, “I don’t want to be amongst them 
—I don’t want to be well. I know their enjoyment is all make- 
believe ; it is not real happiness. I have lain here so long that I 
have weaned myself from earthly pleasures; I have come to see 
things as they really are. If I could only have my life over 
again, how different it would be! I don’t mind for myself, but 
oh! why did I take his opportunity away from my Jim ?” 

“What do you mean, Lucy ?” 

“T loved him, Sister, and, when his drunken wife left him, I 
thought it little harm to live with him and try to be a mother to 
his children. But God has shown me by this ”—pointing to her 
wasted frame—‘ that I was wrong. He ought to have brought 
her back and tried to reclaim her, but I stood in the way of that. 
I don’t mind for myself, Sister Eleanor, but that perhaps through 
me my Jim has lost his opportunity, and Heaven!” 

“Your death will give it to him, Lucy!” 

“Yes, thank God for that,” answers the girl fervently ; “and 
so you sec, Sister, that’s why I’m glad to be lying here! But 
you—you ought to be amongst all the gaiety and fun! You are 
full of hope, and you are not dying!” 

“No, Lucy, I am not dying—but to watch the death of one’s 
hopes, is it not second to it, my dear?” 

“ Better that they should die, Sister,” answers the girl, inhi 
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out a hand to clasp Eleanor’s, with instinctive understanding, 
“for,” she whispers, “ by death comes resurrection ! ” 

In that quiet ward, the scene of so many of their mutual 
labours, Eleanor takes leave of him whose love has constituted 
her life’s happiness, recognising, as she does so, how necessary ‘is 
the step, since minds and hearts have unconsciously grown into 
such union that no word of explanation seems needed—all is 
understood between them. 

A spasm of pain passes over his face as he reads the letter 
which she hands to him, offering her a matronship in a far-off 
town ; but he merely returns it with the words: 

“T felt somehow that this was coming !” 

“Tell me,” she asks him, “that I am right? Tell me that it 
is best ?” 

Her eyes fix themselves on him eagerly, hungrily. All the 
world of expectation is in them; her fate seems to hang upon 
his answer. Even the strong spirit knows its weakness in 
his presence; even he recognises his power over her, feels 
that one word from him might make her waver in her deci- 
sion. The temptation is great — great, as those alone can 
anderstand who have felt keenest hunger and pushed their 
food from them — keenest thirst and dashed the cup from 
their lips! But he conquers. There is a ‘spirit shining up at 
him through those yearning eyes, strong, true and pure! 
Shall he sully it? 

“You are quite right,” he answers firmly; “and it is for the 
best !” 

“When do you go?” he continues, after a moment’s pause. 

“ Almost immediately.” 

“Then I shall not see you again?” 

“Not after to-night!” The voice is low, pathetic—almost a 
wail. 

And they stand together before the quaint old fireplace, with 
the dancing firelight playing on their mute figures, lighting up at 
times their wistful faces, in a solemn silence—a silence though 
that is eloquent with the pent-up passion of months! How well 
she has done to love him, who has proved himself strongest, 
manliest, best! How truly has she enshrined herself in his 
heart as purest, most lovable, most loved ! 

Unconscious and forgetful of the presence of the one witness 
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to their parung, the dying Lucy, they kiss, for the first time and 
the last! 

“God and my heart go with you, beloved !” 

Eleanor scarcely knows the moment when he leaves—is con- 
scious only of his words and of his kiss, and recalled only to 
herself and a recollection of passing things by the clatter of 
footsteps and the return of the several patients to the ward. 

“Oh! we've had a jolly evening!” says one of the younger 
nurses ; “you should have been with us, Eleanor! Why, how 
strange you look! You and Doctor Duncan must both have 
seen a ghost! The expression on his face just now when he 
left was, as I told him, quite uncanny! And yours is not much 
better !” 

Eleanor answers with a wintry smile and moves to Lucy’s 
bedside. As she arranges her pillows the girl draws down her 
face and kisses it. 

“I feel so happy to-night,” she whispers, “to think I may have 
helped you to give him his opportunity !” 

Since doubt and distrust are the keenest agents in the history 
of the world’s misery, surely Eleanor Morrell and John Duncan 
will be accounted happy in the list of mortals, since, in their 
separate walks of life, they may preserve and cherish whole 
within them the knowledge that they loved most worthily where 
all love and honour were due, that in that love they worked out 
one another’s salvation, and that God Himself had set his seal 
upon it! 

Surely the flowers in the Rev. Andrew Moore’s church bloom 
longer that Christmastide and have a more hallowed sweetness 
upon them than heretofore ! 

But even when they have faded and passed like all things 
perishable, there will remain the imperishable sweetness of 
Eleanor’s offering—on the Christmas Altar ! 
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Sophia Dorothea of Zell. 


IN the year 1661, George William, Duke of Liineberg-Zell, after 
pestering for many years with his attentions his sister-in-law, 
afterwards the Electress Sophia, the woman he was to have 
married, and whom he turned over to his youngest brother, 
Ernest Augustus, heir of the chief of the House of Brunswick, 
Prince-Bishop of Osnaburgh, conceived a passion for Eleonore 
D’Esmieres, a lady of birth inferior to his own, and lady-in- 
waiting to the Princess of Taranto, the fairest, wittiest, liveliest 
of that princess’s train. 

It was at a ball when she was following her mistress that she 
was first seen by Duke George William, heir to the “ pocket but 
sovereign dukedom of Zell,” and the heir of Zell, fascinated by 
her wit and beauty, delighted with her lovely, animated, clear- 
cut face and graceful figure, so different from the stout, thick-set, 
stolid German women it had been his misfortune to meet, fell 
desperately in love with the charming Eleonore, and became an 
honest wooer for the first time in his ill-spent life. Her father, 
Alexander D’Esmieres, Marquis D’Olbreuse, a brave Protestant 
gentleman of Poictiers, who preferred to lose his estates and 
go into exile rather than abjure his faith, brought his daughter 
to Brussels, after Louis XIV. revoked the Edict of Nantes, and 
in the bright circles of that gay city Eleonore met with great 
homage from the gallants who flocked round her. 

Duke George became an honest wooer somewhat against his 
will, and only because the lady he wooed so passionately de- 
clined to listen to any dishonourable proposal, and that placed 
him in an awkward position, for there was a “ promise in bar.” 
He had entered into an engagement with his brother,: Ernest 
Augustus, never to marry, in order that the House of Brunswick 
might gain further influence and enlarge its possessions, and if 
George William succeeded to Zell and left a legitimate heir, his 
brother would naturally have felt himself aggrieved. 

In this dilemma some one suggested that a morganatic or 
left-handed marriage, a marriage sanctioned by the church, but 
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not by the law, as the offspring of such a union were infantes 
nullius, “children of nobody,” and could succeed to no inherit- 
ance. The duke was delighted at the suggestion, and waited on 
the marquis to make his morganatic offer. The marquis said 
his daughter must do as she pleased, which was magnanimous 
of the old man, seeing that he was a refugee, “and could count 
his coins on his fingers.” The duke then threw himself at the 
lady’s feet,and implored her to become his, in the most im- 
passioned terms, but though she loved him sincerely, Eleonore 
would not listen to his offer, and rather angrily refused it. 

In the meantime, while young George William was dallying 
at the feet of his fair lady, his elder brother, Duke Christian 
Lewis, had died, and a younger brother, John Frederick, played 
his lord-suzeraine a shabby trick, seating himself in the ducal 
chair, “fixing the ducal parcel-gilt coronet o2 his own brow, 
with a comic sort of ‘gare qui le touche!’ levelled at all assail- 
ants generally, and the rightful and fraternal owner particu- 
larly.” George William would probably have let Zell slip 
through his fingers, save for the energy of the wily Ernest 
Augustus, who succeeded in inducing his brother to cede 
Grubenhagen to John Frederick, who was centented with that 
in addition to Hanover. In September, 1665, a great many 
members of the family were assembled at Zell to assist at the 
funeral of the deceased duke, and Madame D’Osnabriick, as, the 
Duchess Sophia was called, having at her husband’s request 
invited Mdlle. D’Olbreuse to Iburg, George William took ad- 
vantage of it to unite himself permanently and formally with 
Eleonore, whose scruples he had overcome by his liberality to 
her father, for whom he made a handsome provision, and by his 
promising at some subsequent period to consolidate it by a 
legal public union, which should make Eleonore D’Olbreuse be 
recognised as Sovereign Duchess of Zell. 

The Duchess Sophia in her Memoirs calls this an “ anti-con- 
tract marriage,” and though she and her priestly husband seemed 
to have offered little or no opposition to this left-handed union 
they stoutly opposed Eleonore’s wish to be known as “ Madame 
de Celle,” and at last she assumed the title of Lady von Har- 
burg, from a so-called estate of the duke’s. “And probably,” 
says her biographer, “the last thing she thought of among the 
dreams conjured up by the new impressions to which she was 
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now subject, was that the Lady of Harburg (a poor exile from 
France for the sake of conscience and: religion) should be the 
mother of a Queen of England whom England should never 
see, or the ancestress of one who is more honoured for her 
descent from the godly D’Esmieres of Poitou, than if she could 
be proved to be a daughter, far off indeed, and in unbroken line, 
of the deified and heathenish savage, Woden of Walhalla.” * 

Eleonore was in her twenty-sixth year when this morganatic 
marriage took place, and in the bloom of her beauty, and after 
the young couple took up their abode at the Palace of Zell, their 
love for each other and their happiness increased daily until it 
culminated on the 15th of September, 1666, in the birth of a 
daughter, the unfortunate Sophia Dorothea of Zell. Her birth 
was hailed with joy, and the child was christened with much 
ceremony, while Duke George secured to her in reversion after 
her mother several estates, including the Island of Wilhelms- 
burg, situated in the Elbe between Hamburg and Harburg, from 
which Eleonore afterwards took the title, bestowed upon her at 
her husband’s request by the Emperor, of Reichsgrafin von 
Wilhelmsburg. 

The duke, in a loose, licentious age, was faithful to the woman 
he had chosen, and continued to love her after marriage as much 
as he had before, a thing rare in German Courts at that time, 
and, which was ridiculed broadly by his less moral brother, the 
Prince-Bishop, whose infidelities with Madame Platen and 
others have rendered his memory infamously notorious. Herren- 
hausen was a sort of coarse, comical Versailles. The sunshine 
of this happy union was fated to be clouded. Three more chil- 
dren were born, but died early, to their fond mother’s inexpres- 
sible grief, and yet she lived long enough to regret that Sophia 
Dorothea had not also died in childhood ; and terrible truly 
must the maternal anguish be, that is based on the fact that a 
dearly loved child does not lie still and cold before her who has 
given it birth. 

The Duchess Sophia, who was jealous of: the gentle Eleonore, 
watched her happiness and gradual advance with bitter pain, 


* When George I. ascended the throne of England the heralds. provided him with an 
ancestry; constructing that crane’s foot -roll, which the Normans knew by the name of 
‘‘ pied de grue,” which pretended, with a pleasant disregard for truth, that his Majesty 
was endowed with god-like virtues, and was descended from that deified hero, Woden. 
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more especially when it was announced that if Madame yon 
Harburg gave birth to a son, Duke George would marry her. 
When the little Dorothea was but’ seven, she had a playmate 
in the galleries and gardens of Zell and Caeenberg, a handsome 
lad about sixteen, German by descent, though Swedish by birth, 
Philip Christopher von K6nigsmark. This boy was being edu- 
cated at Zell, and spent the greatest part of his holiday hours 
with the child of his father’s friend, and some say that Duke 
George thought of marrying her at some future time to the 
handsome young count. Howéver, after several secret sittings 
of the council, and the preparation of voluminous legal docu- 
ments, the Emperor gave his consent, and Eleonore’s marriage 
with the Duke of Zell was actually celebrated in April, 1676, when 
Sophia Dorothea was in her tenth year. The Bishop of Osna- 
briick’s consent to this legal union was bought, and though a 
clause provided for the proper recognition of the child, she or 
any other children that might be born of the marriage were only 
to inherit Duke George’s private property, Zell with other 
estates belonging to the sovereign dukedom were to pass to the 
Prince-Bishop’s heirs, and Duke George’s children were to be 
styled Counts or Countesses of Wilhelmsburg. Article IV. 
runs: “Should one or more children be born in this marriage, 
they are to remain satisfied with the property which the Duke, 
with the consent of the Bishop, may leave them at his decease, 
and renounce any pretensions to the duchy and its appur- 
tenances as long as male heirs exist in the Bishop’s family.” 
This treaty was dated at Zell, 15th May, 1676, and so it would 
appear that the wily prelate, worthy father of his son, after- 
wards George I., knew how to secure his own interests and those 
of his children. He, however, signified his intention of allowing 
Sophia Dorothea to enjoy the title of Duchess of Brunswick- 
Liineberg, in the event of her marrying into a princely family. 
The legitimated marriage made a considerable difference, and 
if the young Count Konigsmark ad aspired to the hand of 
Sophia Dorothea, his suit-;was now not thought of, and he soon 
after left Zell, and the beautiful: little girl was betrothed to 
Augustus Frederick, son of Duke Antony Ulric, of Brunswick- 
Wolfenbiittel. This proposed marriage was most agreeable to 
the new duchess (though it was supposed the marriage was pro- 
posed by the Wolfenbiittels on account-of the number. of crowns 
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set down as a dower to go with Dorothea’s hand, though they 
only amounted to fifteen thousand pounds sterling, not a large 
sum by any means as a dower for a duke’s only child), the 
Duke of Wolfenbiittel having proved himself a staunch friend 
to Eleonore, and urged George William to raise her to his own 
rank. So she entered joyfully into the festivities attendant on 
the betrothal of her daughter with the son of such a good 
friend. In vain was this engagement made. The young Crown- 
Prince proved himself worthy of his lady-love on the field of 
battle, but with the rashness of youth he exposed himself un- 
necessarily to the enemy’s fire at the siege of Philippsburg, and 
a fatal bullet suddenly put an end to all his bright hopes. A 
brief despatch was his “soldierly requiem,” and when his be- 
trothed child-bride was solemnly informed of his death, and that 
she was free, she was too young either to be sorry or glad. 

It was about this time that the clever sisters, Catherine and 
Elizabeth von Meissingen, set the example at court of dressing 
in the most bewitching fashion, and showed themselves pos- 
sessed of a talent for getting up fetes and entertainments. * 
Elizabeth married Baron (afterwards Count) von Platen, at that 
time Governor to the Hereditary Prince George Lewis, after- 
wards master of ceremonies at the court of Ernest Augustus, 
and one of the most powerful of his subjects. The Prince- 
Bishop, who had heard of her talent, was curious to see this 
wonderful woman. Von Platen led the lady to his master, and 
she lost no time in letting him see that she would use her 
talents for the advantage of the Bishop. He was enchanted with 
her—this fat, elderly prelate. A place was found for her in the 
service of the Duchess Sophia, and “thus opened a very ugly 
chapter in the history of the House of Hanover.” 

Doran says: “A more shameless couple than Bishop Ernest 
and Elizabeth von Platen never stood at the tribunal of justice. 
The obese Ernest Augustus, in the hands of the youthful 
Elizabeth von Platen, reminds me of nothing so much as of the 
‘Lion in Love, deservedly having his claws clipped by the 
clever object of his ridiculous adoration. The fate of the lion 
was also that of the Bishop. He was not, indeed, a man of 
weak mind, but that of Madame von Platen was still stronger. 


* Some five years ago the extremely rustic theatre still existed at Herrenhausen in 
which the sisters performed masques, danced, and sang before the Elector and his sons. 
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He could rule his minister, but not his minister's wife.” This 
woman was one of poor Sophia Dorothea’s bitterest enemies. 

All thought of a marriage for Sophia Dorothea, which had 
been abandoned at the death of the Crown-Prince, was not re- 
vived until the Duke of Wolfenbiittel proposed his second son 
as a suitor for her hand. The Duchess Eleonore at once 
acquiesced joyfully, but Duke George, with a superstition hardly 
credible, withheld his sanction, saying that as the first engage- 
ment had ended badly it was no use a second taking place. 
However he allowed the cousins to enjoy each other’s society, 
postponing the ceremony of betrothal until the Princess should 
be old enough to decide the matter for herself. This Prince, 
Augustus of Wolfenbiittel, was poor in worldly goods, but, like 
his dead brother, rich in virtues, and he made the most of 
the opportunities afforded him by the Duchess to prosecute 
his suit with Sophia Dorothea, who had blossomed into a 
beautiful girl, with a faultless figure, and a disposition as ami- 
able, gentle, and loveable as her mother’s, and the young man 
thought she was not averse to his suit, and he loved this 
charming cousin with all his heart, their affection not being one 
whit the less ardent because Duke George looked coldly on the 
Prince’s suit. 

After a great deal of trouble Eleonore and the lovers suc- 
ceeded in breaking down his opposition, and seeing that Sophia 
Dorothea most certainly loved Augustus of Wolfenbiittel, he 
gave his consent to his daughter’s betrothal taking place on her 
next birthday, the sixteenth. The lovers’ happiness seemed 
complete. But, alas! for the futility of human hopes ‘the un- 
scrupulous Madame von Platen and the obese Ernest Augustus 
had formed other plans for the disposal of Sophia Dorothea’s 
hand. 

It is asserted that this clever woman made the Bishop under- 
stand what an excellent match for his son, George Louis, his 
young cousin would be. The land settled on Sophia could con- 
veniently be added to the territory of that Electoral Hanover 
of which the Prince-Bishop soon hoped to be head, and every 
acre added increased the family dignity. With this end in 
view, this precious pair did all they could to destroy the hopes 
and chances of future happiness for the young lovers. 

Dorothea’s birthday was near at hand, on which her lover 
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Augustus was to formally propose for her hand. Madame Platen 
grew perplexed, and at last told the Bishop that he must get 
his wife, the Electress Sophia, to aid them. The prelate learnt 
his lesson well from his mistress, and then waddled off to the 
Duchess, to whom the whole intrigue at once recommended 
itself, of supplanting a favoured and good-looking lover by her 
own uncouth son. She resolved to be her own ambassador, 
ordered out the great lumbering coach and the heavy Meck- 
lenburg horses, and, though it was late in the evening, started 
off to drive the twenty miles that lay between Hanover and 
Zell, a journey which occupied the whole night, for towards 
the close of the seventeenth century, illustrious personages 
travelled but slowly in Germany. She arrived at her brother- 
in-law’s so early the following morning that George William 
was occupied dressing, and the Duchess Eleonore was not yet up. 

The Duchess Sophia, knowing that among princes such free- 
doms were almost without precedent, pretended she had come 
all that distance to offer her congratulations on the birthday of 
Sophia Dorothea, and thereupon she began to converse with the 
duke in German, a language with which his French wife was 
little acquainted, for at the German Courts they not only aped 
the vices of Louis XIV., but spoke the language of his country. 
The mother of George Lewis put the case strongly, with all her 
wily tact and cleverness, showing how advantageous a union 
with her mean-looking little son would be for Dorothea, uniting 
Hanover and Zell, and the other domains to which she was 
heiress, and dilating on the prospect of her son becoming King 
of England, as it seemed likely the throne of Great Britain 
would be reserved for a Protestant heir, while she showed 
forcibly that little profit could arise from a union between his 
daughter and Augustus of Wolfenbiittel. 

Whatever the arguments she used she gained the day. In 
two hours she left the room carrying with her a /ositive pro- 
mise from George William that the heiress of Zell should be 
affianced to none but her son George and returned to Hanover 
in a state of extreme satisfaction, which was not shared by the 
Duchess Eleonore. 

She shuddered at the mere idea of her beloved child espousing 
a man whom she knew to be degraded by horrible vices, whose 
mistress was Caroline von Meissingen, a sister of the infamous 
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Madame von Platen, afterwards given the title of Countess of 
Darlington, who was in all things different from Prince Augustus 
William of Wolfenbiittel. In fact it was “ Hyperion to a Satyr.” 
All the Duchess’s entreaties were disregarded by her infatuated 
husband, who already in fancy saw the crown - matrimonial of 
Great Britain glitter on his child’s fair brow. His only idea was 
to aggrandise the Houseof Lunenburg. He forgot his promises 
to the first suitor and his father, and when the Duke of Wolfen- 
biittel arrived with his son, he was deeply chagrined, considered 
they had been greatly insulted, and left the palace, declaring he 
would never enter it again, or hold any intercourse with its 
inmates. 

The poor young princess was not left much time to get over 
her sorrow and the loss of the man she loved. Sophia of Han- 
over, and her father, urged on the marriage. The two most 
concerned in it, however, were in no hurry to enter into an 
alliance both abhorred. Prince George appeared at the Court 
of Zell more in the character of a suitor for the Duchy than as 
a lover to the beautiful Sophia Dorothea, by whose right he 
was one day to enjoy it. Any coldness on his part was made 
up for by the fulsome flattery of his mother. 

On the 21st November, 1682, this ill-omened marriage was 
performed at Zell, with great pomp and splendour. But neither 
the magnificent dress nor the splendid jewels the bride wore 
could hide the cloud of melancholy that hung over her. She 
was a state victim, an Iphigenia sacrificed for the good of the 
state to a sullen, scowling bridegroom, who was utterly indif- 
ferent to her, even if he did not actually dislike’ her, and as he 
had a curious taste for hideous, scraggy women, it is probable 
her beautiful face and person were absolutely distasteful to him. 

The bridegroom was twenty-two, the bride sixteen, and 
almost from the hour of her marriage, this fairest, sweetest, of 
noble German maidens had to bear as best she could the cold, 
heartless, selfish: indifference of an unloving husband. On the 
11th of December, the festivities at Zell being at an end, Prince 
George took his bride to Hanover, where they were féted in a 
still more brilliant manner—fétes which only made this poor 
victim of the most heartless of state marriages more melan- 
choly now that she was separated for the first time in her brief 
life from her ‘beloved parents. The atmosphere of her hus- 
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band’s home was rather different from that of the quiet Court 
of Zell, and no doubt the admirably brought-up Princess was 
shocked when she realised that the sisters, Madame Platen and 
Madame Kilmansegge, were mistresses respectively to the 
Prince-Bishop and his son, Prince George. However, the first 
few months of her life at Hanover seem to have been com- 
paratively happy, and her sweet temper won for her even the 
respect of her father-in-law, though he did subject her to the 
society of Madame Platen. 

The first child of this unfortunate marriage brought with him 
some fleeting happiness. This was George Augustus, afterwards 
George II. of England. He was born at Hanover on the 30th 
of October, 1683, and his father on that occasion actually said 
he was pleased to have an heir, and added some expression of 
regard for the mother! A daughter, born in 1684, was the 
second child of this union, and, even before her birth, Prince 
George had commenced to treat his unfortunate young wife 
coldly, and to affect to believe her unfaithful. 

“The prime mover,” says Doran, “of the hatred of George 
Louis for his consort was Madame von Platen.” Duke Ernest 
often praised his daughter-in-law, and this was gall and worm- 
wood to his haughty mistress. Moreover, before the arrival of 
the lovely Princess of Zell, who dressed with exquisite taste and 
knew how to make the most of her attractions, Elizabeth von 
Platen had been the reigning beauty, and the best dressed lady 
at the Court of Hanover, and she was wild with rage at being 
outshone by Sophia Dorothea, who received a share of the ad- 
miration which had been all hers, as well as by the fact that the 
Princess treated her with open contempt, never losing an occa- 
sion of mortifying her pride, little knowing what a dangerous 
enemy she was raising by so doing. Madame von Platen com- 
menced operations on the Prince, who had preserved the de- 
cencies of married life fairly well up to that time, determining 
to produce discord between the young couple. Finding her 
sister Catherine had lost all influence over the Prince, she intro- 
duced to his notice one of his mother’s maids of honour, “a 
may-pole of a young lady, with a name almost as long as her 
person—it was Ermengarda Melusina von Schulemberg. She 
was more shrewd than witty, this ‘tall mawkin, as the Electress 
Sophia once called the lofty Ermengarda ; and as George Louis 
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was neither witty himself, nor much cared for wit in others, she 
was the better enabled to establish herself in the most worthless 
of hearts that ever beat beneath an embroidered vest.” 

This wretched creature was known in England as the Duchess 
of Kendal, and succeeded in alienating entirely the Prince’s 
affections from his gentle wife,and the knowledge of her hus- 
band’s infidelity planted a dagger in Sophia Dorothea’s heart, 
and perhaps paved the way to that dark tragedy with which her 
name was bound up. 

About this time the young Count Koénigsmark presented 
himself at the Court of Hanover, was made colonel of the 
guards, and in the wife of the Crown-Prince, renewed his ac- 
quaintance with the lovely little girl who had been his friend 
and playmate at Zell. He was one of the handsomest men of 
his time; remarkably clever, a finished courtier; a brave and 
daring officer; possessed of vast wealth, and lived in the most 
costly and extravagant style—and it was upon him Madame 
von Platen pitched as an instrument to carry out her bitter 
revenge upon the Crown-Princess. 

It was an unfortunate time for such a meeting. The Princess 
was smarting under the recently acquired knowledge of her 
husband’s infidelity with Madame Schulemberg, while K6nigs- 
mark found the playmate of his childhood surrounded by 
enemies, most unhappy and forlorn. She was pleased, un- 
doubtedly, at meeting again one who could recall her old home 
and happy childhood, and their intercourse was on the footing 
of old acquaintances, and one day, when the Princess had been 
walking in the garden, she met, on entering the palace, her little 
son, George Augustus, and, taking him up in her arms, carried 
him towards her own apartments. The Count seeing this came 
forward with ready gallantry, took the young Prince from his 
mother, declaring he was too heavy for her to carry, and carried 
him up the stairs, resigning him only to the maternal care when 
they reached the door of her apartments. This was seen by the 
wily Platen, who immediately darted off to the fat Ernest 
Augustus, and reported the incident to him with much exagge- 
ration, who only laughed at the intriguing woman’s venomous 
suspicions, believing then thoroughly in the innocence of his 
daughter-in-law. 

Foiled with the old man, she next tried her machinations on 
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the young one in the following manner. “The Countess had 
engaged the Count in conversation in a pavilion of the gardens 
in the electoral ‘palace, when, making the approach of two 
gentlemen an excuse for retiring, they withdrew together. The 
gentlemen alluded to were George Louis and the Count Von 
Platen, and these entering the pavilion which had just been 
vacated, the former picked up a glove which had been dropped 
by the Countess. The Prince recognised it by the embroidery, 
and perhaps by a crest, or some mark impressed upon it, as 
being a glove belonging to his consort. He was musingly 
examining it when a servant entered the place, professedly in 
search of a glove which the Princess had lost. It was subse- 
quently discovered that Madame Wreyke, the sister of the 
Countess Von Platen, had succeeded in persuading Prince 
Maximilian to procure for her this glove, on pretext that she 
wished to copy the pattern of the embroidery upon it, and that 
the Prince had thoughtlessly done so, leaving the glove of 
Madame Wreyke in its place. But this, which might have 
accounted for its appearance in the pavilion, was not known to 
George Louis, who would probably in such case have ceased 
to think more of the matter, but that he was obligingly in- 
formed that Count Kénigsmark had been before him in the 
pavilion.” 

This unlucky glove caused immense mischief. The Crown- 
Prince went at once to his wife’s room and upbraided her 
coarsely —she declaring that it must have been maliciously 
stolen. He did not believe her denials, and from that moment 
“was not merely rude and faithless to his wife, but cruel in the 
extreme.” The Elector, Ernest Augustus, still refused to believe 
her guilty, though the Electress was very harsh towards her, and 
what was worse than all, her father’s mind had been poisoned 
against her by Madame Von Platen’s schemes, and he denied 
her a refuge at his palace when she fled there after being nearly 
strangled by her husband, though the Duchess Elenore would , 
have welcomed warmly her unhappy child had she been allowed 
to do so. 

When, after this crushing blow, Sophia Dorothea returned to 
Hanover, her enemies appeared more bitter than ever, and her 
husband, who spent most of his time with Maypole Schulemberg, 
and ¢hezr little child, Petronilla Melusina, became more cold and 
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sullen, while Madame Von Platen was enraged at the absence of 
Koénigsmark, for whom she had conceived a mad passion, and 
who had offered her some of his love and homage, such as it 
was. For this seventeenth-century gallant seems to have been 
no more moral or faithful than his contemporaries. The 
Countess, not to lose her influence with the Elector, gave out 
that Kénigsmark visited her house to pay court to her daughter, 
and tried to secure him as a husband for that young lady. The 
Count, however, declined the doubtful honour, thereby giving 
her deadly offence, which he added to by ridiculing her, and 
avowing his gallantries with her while drinking with the Elector 
Frederick Augustus of Saxony, and alluding in no measured 
terms to her infamous conduct towards Sophia Dorothea. All 
this was reported to her by a spy, and made her savagely 
angry against him. She persuaded the Elector to promise he 
would punish his Colonel of the Guards; but she could not 
get him to believe in Sophia Dorothea’s guilt without proof. 
So proof she determined to get, by fair means or foul. 

Konigsmark returned to Hanover, unaware of all these fresh 
machinations of the detestable Platen, and soon after received a 
note from the Princess, written in pencil, asking him to come 
and see her at once in her chamber. He went, and on present- 
ing himself to Mademoiselle Knesebeck, Sophia Dorothea’s only 
faithful friend in that corrupt court, she expressed some surprise 
at his coming at such an hour, whereupon he produced the 
pencilled note. It wasa forgery! Yet this discovery failed to 
put them on their guard. The Count was admitted, and a long 
interview took place in the presence of Mademoiselle Knesebeck, 
for the Princess had much to say to him. 

Goaded to desperation by her wrongs and bitter troubles, she 
told him her position had become unendurable, and expressed 
her determination to leave Hanover and find a temporary home 
at the Court of her cousin Duke Ulric of Wolfenbiittel. 

Some historians say the Count ventured to suggest Paris as 
a place of refuge, and hinted that he would be willing to escort 
her thither, and, promising to prepare everything for her 
departure with the greatest secrecy, he left after a little further 
conversation. 

Meanwhile the infamous: Madame Von Platen had not been 
idle. Watching the Count into the trap she had laid for him, 
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she hastened to the Elector and persuaded him to order the 
arrest for which she begged. He consented at last, leaving the 
method ofthe arrest to her. She got four of the most desperate 
ruffians in the Guards, and led them to the Hall of Knights, 
through which she knew her victim must pass when he left the 
Princess's chamber, and behind a huge projecting chimney she 
bade the men conceal themselves, telling them that they were 
to kill the person they were ordered to arrest rather than let 
him escape, and while they waited she plied them with fiery 
liquor until they were ripe to commit the dreadful crime. 

About midnight Konigsmark appeared and entered the Ritters’ 
Hall cautiously, the knowledge of the forged note making him 
apprehensive. It was a big, cold, silent place, and as he 
approached the spot where the assassins were hid, and passed it, 
they sprang out on him and attacked him from behind. 

Doran says, “He immediately drew his sword to defend 
himself from attack. His enemies gave him but scant 
opportunity to assail them in his own defence, and after a few 
wild passes with his weapon, he was struck down by the spear 
or old-fashioned battle-axe of one of the guards, and when he 
fell, there were three wounds in him, out of any one of which 
life might find passage. On feeling himself grow faint, he—and 
in this case like a thoroughly true and gallant man—thought of 
the lady and her reputation. The last words he uttered were: 
‘ Spare the innocent Princess,’ soon after which he expired ; but 
not before, as is reported by those who love to dwell minutely 
on subjects of horror, not before the Countess Von Platen 
had set her foot triumphantly upon his bloody face.” 

It is added that this assassination annoyed the Elector greatly 
and that “the body was forthwith consigned to a secure resting- 
place, and covered with quicklime ; and that the whole bloody 
drama was enacted without anyone being aware of what was 
going on, save the actors themselves.” 

In her Memoirs, his sister, the Countess of Kénigsmark gives 
a different account, and says her brother was assassinated whilst 
sitting on the foot of the Princess’s bed by the Electoral Prince 
George Louis and a hoff fourier; that after being wounded he 
was taken toa vault, lifted into a chair, and his head cut off, in 
the presence of the Prince, after which a hole was dug in the 
vault and he buried there. 
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But they show to this day, in the old Schloss of Hanover, the 
spot, just outside the door of the Hall of Knights, where it is 
said Ko6nigsmark was murdered. 

“ Kénigsmark’s vanity,” says Walpole, “the beauty of the 
Electoral Princess, and the neglect under which he found 
her, encouraged his presumptions to make his addresses to 
her, not covertly, and she, though believed not to have trans- 
gressed her duty, did receive them indiscreetly. The old 
Elector flamed at the insolence of so stigmatised a pretender, 
and ordered him to quit his dominions the next day. This 
Princess, surrounded by women too closely connected with her 
husband, and consequently enemies of the lady they injured, 
was persuaded by them to suffer the Count to kiss her hand 
before his abrupt departure, and he was actually introduced 
by them into her bedchamber the next morning before she 
rose. From that moment he disappeared, nor was it known 
what became of him, till on the death of George I. on his 
son, the new King’s, first journey to Hanover, some alterations 
in the palace being ordered by him, the body of Kénigsmark 
was discovered under the floor of the Electoral Princess’s 
dressing-room, the Count having probably been strangled 
there, the instant he left her, and his body secreted. The 
discovery was hushed up. George II. (the son of Sophia 
Dorothea) entrusted the secret to his wife, Queen Caroline, 
who told it to my father; but the King was too tender 
of the honour of his mother to utter it to his mistress; nor 
did Lady Suffolk ever hear of it, till I informed her of it, 
several years afterwards.” 

It appears that after Konigsmark left the Princess, she began 
to pack up her jewels and make some preparations necessary for 
her journey to the Court of Wolfenbiittel, not without uneasy 
thoughts, however, now and then of the forged letter, and then 
retired to rest, and it is said slept peacefully. But a morning of 
horror followed the night of rest. 

She had scarcely opened her eyes when the Baroness de 
Molckt approached her bedside, and sobbed out, “ Alas! 
Madam! The Count! The poor Count!” and-when she was 
able to speak told her royal mistress the noise of a fray had 
been heard, and a large quantity of blood found, and that the 
Elector, in person, had given some mysterious orders, that the 
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Count had not been seen since, while his residence had been 
searched and all his papers seized. 

“Then,” said the Princess calmly, “our adversaries will, at 
once, be made sensible of our innocence and their own guilt, and 
we shall suffer what they deserve.” 

This alluded to her letters to K6nigsmark, in which she made 
scathing ailusions to the whole cabal, the dotage of the old 
Elector, the cruel, selfish behaviour of the Prince, his son, the 
scandalous lives of Madame von Platen and her clique, and 
some remarks on the unkindness of her own father, Duke 
George William, in compelling her to return to Hanover. 

These mischievous letters, which K6nigsmark should have 
destroyed, fell into the hands of the Elector, and the infamous 
sisters, his and his son’s favourites, and in consequence, 
Mademoiselle Von Knesebeck was arrested and at once taken 
away to the Castle of Schartzfeld, in the Hartz, where she was 
imprisoned for many years. However, at last, with the help of 
a tiler, she cleverly escaped through the roof; while the Princess 
was confined to her chamber, and despatches were sent to Count 
Bernstorff at Zell, with instructions to misrepresent the conduct 
of the Princess to her father, which this rascal did so cleverly 
that the Duke became indignant with his unfortunate child, and 
said, “She must no longer expect the protection of her father,” 
and empowered the Count to signify to the Elector that the 
criminal he had in his power was at his mercy, and that he 
could do what he liked with her, while her savage, unfeeling 
husband never stirred a finger to save his unhappy wife, the 
mother of his children, from a miserable fate. 

Almost immediately after this, a separation was pronounced 
between them, which conferred on Prince George Louis the right 
to marry again, if he chose, and also gave him the unfortunate 
Sophia Dorothea’s possessions, plainly showing that though he 
was anxious to get rid of his wife, he wished to keep a firm hold 
on the estates she had brought him ; while it condemned her to 
close captivity in the Castle of Ahlden, in the electorate of 
Brunswick, about eight miles from her father’s capital. This 
divorce or separation was passed on the 20th December 1694, 
and the unhappy Princess lingered in captivity thirty-two years, 
dying in her dismal prison November 2nd,* 1726, seven months 


* Some writers say she died on the 13th of this month, 
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before the death of her cruel, callous consort, George I., who, 
simply notified in the Gazette the death of a Duchess of Ahlden, 
at her residence, had her buried in a private manner, and gave 
no intimation of the relationship she held towards him ; while 
it is asserted by writers of that day that he displayed extreme 
anger when he heard that his daughter, the Queen of Prussia, 
with all her court, had gone into mourning as a mark of respect 
to the memory of her mother, as he had forbidden his children 
to shew the least sign of public sorrow. 

Sophia Dorothea kept a journal while at Ahlden, which was 
found concealed in a piece of furniture which stood in the 
apartment in the Castle where she was first confined. Some 
say this document was a forgery. It was imperfect, beginning 
and ending abruptly. The following are a few extracts from it 
showing how heartrending was the parting from her two little 
ones whom she loved so devotedly, and whom she knew would 
be taught to scorn and despise their unhappy mother. 

“On the fatal day when Count Kénigsmark was murdered, I 
was made a prisoner of State, a guard was stationed at my 
chamber-door, and the infamous women, Von Platen and 
Meissenbourg, obtruded their hateful presence to enjoy the 
spectacle. of my ruin, and mock the misery they had caused.” 

“I did not fear death, it would have been welcome ; but my 
children! There, indeed, I felt what none but a mother’s heart 
can conceive—what no pen can describe—which no_ bodily 
torture could equal! As I leaned over the innocents, the cruel 
fiends laughed at me, and said, ‘See! how she mourns the 
death of their father!’ ‘Wretches!’ said I, ‘their father lives, 
and the God that knows my innocence will avenge our wrongs !’ 
I scarcely shed a tear; I saw nor thought of any one but my 
infants—from them I was to be torn, to leave them in the power 
of wolves and tigers! I humbled my soul before God, and 
kneeling by my children, I exclaimed aloud, ‘If I am, like these 
vile women who mock me, lewd and an adulteress, then shower 
every curse upon me, expose my guilt to the world, and deal 
with me as I deserve! I am innocent of the crimes imputed to 
me, and I pray thee, Father of the wretched, the shield of the 
weak, preserve my children in this den of lewdness; remove 
them from sin and pollution; and in good time. make my 
innocence as manifest as my sufferings.’ ” 
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“TI was torn away from my infants, whom I left in the power 
of the most vile and abandoned of womankind, and fortune had 
done its worst.” . 

“ My destined prison is the castle on the Ahter Strom (river), 
a savage-looking edifice, where, according to tradition, many a 
foul murder has been perpetrated, and many a hapless victim 
groaned out a life of misery in its dungeons.” 

“The room seemed large, and felt damp and cold; the bed 
and furniture were of the meanest kind; but of these petty 
matters I had then no time to think. My dear children and 
their perilous state occupied all my thought. I had nothing 
else to fear, but what might befall them.” 

“My slumbers were broken and horrid visions were floating 
around me. I thought the unhappy Count, wounded and dying, 
stood before me, weltering in his own blood.” 

“ Although my heart was bursting, I durst not ask a word 
about my infants.” 

A great diversity of opinion existed, and still exists, as to 
whether Sophia Dorothea was guilty or not. Thackeray says, 
“ That she had a cold, selfish libertine of a husband, no one can 
doubt; but that the bad husband had a bad wife is equally 
clear. With an unlucky heart to dispose of, the poor creatute 
bestowed it on Philip of Konigsmark, than whom a greater 
scamp does not walk the history of the seventeenth century. A 
hundred and eighty years after the fellow was thrust into his 
unknown grave, a Swedish professor lights upon a box of letters 
in the University Library at Upsala, written by Philip and 
Dorothea to each other, and telling their miserable story.” 

Doran, her biographer, on the other hand, believed her inno- 
cent, and it is to be presumed that her son did also, for he 
quarrelled bitterly with his father about his mother, and openly 
declared his intention, when he came to the throne, of liberating 
her and bringing her to England, with the title of Queen- 
Dowager, but her death before the king’s prevented this. 

One day, when the young man was hunting in the neighbour- 
hood of Luisberg, not many miles from the scene of his mother’s 
imprisonment, he resolved to try and see her, and galloped off in 
the direction of Ahlden. His suite, guessing from the direction 
he took where he was going, stopped pursuing the stag and 
began to chase the Prince. He, however, swam his horse across 
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the Ahter, which runs near the Castle of Ahlden, made his way 
to the gates, and passed the outer moat, but when he got to the 
drawbridge of the inner moat, he was met by the governor of 
the castle, who sternly refused him admittance, and made him 
retire. 

This prince, in 1705, married Caroline of Anspach, while his 
sister espoused the Crown-Prince of Prussia, and became mother 
of Frederick the Great. 

George I. died between Delden and Osnaburgh, in his travel- 
ling carriage, June 11th, 1727, seven months after the ill-fated 
captive of Ahlden, the object of his bitter, rancorous hatred, 
breathed her last. 
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Dance Wo. Four. 
By PENFOUND CRAWFORD. 


PART I. 


“MEMSAHIB, Memsahib! sahib him calling berry loud,” and 
as she spoke the ayah drew aside the purdah and peered into 
Mrs. Detmar’s dressing-room, while the accents of a pompous 
voice broke the still air. 

“There, that will do, Wilson,” said the lady to an English 
maid who was fastening a knot of ribbon to her fan. “Take 
my wraps to the rickshaw. I am ready.” 

Left alone she studied the reflection in her cheval glass with 
a determined expression on her beautiful face. 

“He shall give me his word to-night!” And having registered 
that vow she put on her mask and threw over her head a light 
lace shawl that fell in disguising folds to the ground; not even 
her husband was to recognise her when she entered the ball- 
room. 

At the same moment—in a part of Simla which had grown 
into disrepute with the votaries of fashion—another lady stood 
arrayed for the .coming festivity. The similarity of the dress 
and figure was striking, and Lilla’s features somewhat resembled 
those of Mrs. Detmar, but their youthful frankness was in such 
strong contrast, the likeness might have passed unremarked had 
it not been for the toilette. Lilla also took a last glance at her- 
self as the bright-eyed ayah departed to tell Colonel Hastings 
his daughter was ready. 

“Oh, Jack, dear love! I only look forward to Dance No. 
Four!”’ Then out of sheer gaiety of heart she kissed the 
pretty face that laughed back at her and ran away ashamed of 
such vanity. 

The rickshaws passed and repassed one another, their bright 
lights flashing in the darkness as the yamphanees rushed precipi- 
tately from the ridge above the “ Mountain City,” by the wide, 
but now crowded Boileau Gunge road, towards Government 
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House. The greater part of the men rode, and those who had 
lately brought their horses from the plains had rather an uneasy 
time, but many of them understood the quaint little Japanese 
carriages and had been sold with the character of ‘ going quietly 
by the side of a rickshaw” Six, eight, and in some cases even 
more, of the wild-looking natives of the hills, gaily clothed, and 
with blankets strapped to their backs, ran with each carriage, 
and every horse was attended by a syce, carrying a lantern. 
Thus, as the clocks struck ten, the gay world hastened to the 
Fancy Ball given by their ever popular Excellencies Lord and 
Lady Fitzgerald. This was not an initiative evening; the 
season was in full swing and most of the women felt secure as 
to how and with whom the coming hours would be spent; yet 
the probability that many present would be disguised and 
masked afforded a pleasantly tantalizing soupcon of insecurity. 
Not one dreamed that dainty mask or telling patch should 
materially influence all her life to come. .. What is so sure as 
the unforeseen ? 

“Lilla,” said Colonel Hastings as he helped her alight, “ I'll 
say a last word here, as you asked me not to speak to you 
inside—mind, you are not to encourage Jack Dale.” 

Having mounted the red-baize-covered steps, and been 
received by the aide-de-camp, Lilla made her way to the ladies’ 
room. There the bright light and radiant colouring quite 
dazzled her as she overheard the comments of the crowd, some 
of whom, anxious to prove her identity, spoke to her, but as she 
only shook her head or replied in a feigned voice, their mystifi- 
cation was increased, Outside men stood about with the certain 
indescribable air of waiting which always “drops” upon them 
while their charges are removing their wraps. One stepped 
promptly forward when Lilla reappeared, and as she took his 
arm they fell in with the procession which was filing into the 
presence of their Excellencies. Lady Fitzgerald, looking charming 
as the Duchess of Devonshire, received her with a smile, and 
His Excellency’s dark eyes twinkled humorously as he paid 
her a well-turned compliment. 

The opening dance was the ceremonious minuet ; dames and 
cavaliers in old court dresses filled the long room from end to 
end. Lady Fitzgerald and many of her household took part, 
and so correctly were the figures executed that everyone felt 
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rewarded for the hours spent in practice during the foregoing 
fortnight, by the effective result. As a memento each was 
presented with a card bearing the date of the ball, together with 
the names and assumed characters of the dancers, arranged 
with their partners and vzs-d-vis. 

Colonel Hastings stood among the spectators, and after a 
while his wandering glance rested on a certain Lord St. Hilary 
who held an important post at Government House and “ pulled 
the wires” pretty much as he chose under the present Viceroy, 
very much as he had done under the last, and would probably 
do under the next. Viceroys changed, but Lord St. Hilary 
stood firm. 

“ A word from that fellow could make all square for Jack and 
Lill—with an ounce of interest he’d get the appointment of 
(let me see, what wasit? oh, I know) Inspector of Gymnasia— 
yes, that was it... Ah, well, I do not belong to the ‘ Mutual 
Admiration Society, and my girl’s not fast enough to gain any 
favour,” mentally sneered the Colonel, for he was cynical about 
the Simla Court, into whose “inner circle” he had never crept. 

When the valse succeeding the minuet ceased, there was a 


spontaneous rush for refreshment, and Lord St. Hilary joined 
the lady he had been looking for, as her partner went for a cup 
of tea. 


“ Dance No. Four?” he said significantly, then as the crowd 
jostled them and the babel of conversation increased, a tender 
word escaped his lips. 

The eyes gleaming behind the mask grew alarmed, for the 
people who had divided her from the table moved away, and she 
came in contact with the broad back of a man who turned 
quickly round ; he looked cross at being interrupted in the 
enjoyment of a huge tumbler of brandy and soda. 

“Think I don’t know you, I suppose,” he snarled, as his 
shaking hand set down the glass. 

“You won’t know anyone soon if you goon in that way.” 

“ D——!” savagely under his breath, “I am going home early 
out of all this tomfoolery.” 

“T would if I were you—while you know the way.” 

“T shall have you to show me,” with a chuckle. “ Don’t 
imagine I shall leave you here—I won’t have that coxcomb in 
your pocket!” 
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Lord St. Hilary had discreetly disappeared at sight of Mr. 
Detmar. 

“Do not speak to me again, or you will spoil my evening,” 
persuasively, as her partner approached with the tea. 

For answer he took the dainty fan she carried and snapped 
the delicate tortoiseshell handle in two, tossing the end with a 
vicious laugh in the face of the immovable black servant 
cpposite. 

“T do as I choose with what I buy,” he said meaningly; and 
then as he turned his attention to his glass she escaped. 

Japanese lanterns glimmered in the wide verandahs, where 
tropical palms and shrubs screened many a seductive corner, 
and coloured lights led to tents of fairy dimensions pitched here 
and there, and fitted to accommodate the “usual number.” In 
the darkness beyond, rendered intense by contrast, Jack Dale 
stood expectant—the moment he longed for had arrived, and he 
watched for the woman he loved to separate herself from the 
crowd, and steal across the intervening ground to his side. Jack 
was very much in love. The serious obstacles in the road made 
Lilla’s charms more potent. He had promised the Colonel not 
to be conspicuous in his attentions, hence, being too completely 
enthralled to engage himself to any other partner, he had passed 
his time in the cool night air,and grown most impatient for 
Dance No. Four, when she had arranged to join him. 

“ Here she comes,” he breathed, with a happy sigh. “What a 
splendid girl she is—superb!” 

His arms enfolded her as he whispered words of endearment, 
and their lips met. What was there in that kiss that the young 
man drew back aghast ? 

“Leo!” 

An instant of silent suspense, and with a smothered cry of 
alarm the woman fled; scarcely escaping before someone, as 
like herself as one pin to another in the bewildering light 
through which she advanced, took her place. Lilla was puzzled 
at her reception, for astonishment so mastered Jack that a 
minute passed before he spoke or sought her shy kisses—kisses 
refreshing as cool fruit after the flame which had scorched his 
lips. 

“Oh, Jack! do get appointed Inspector of Gymnasia—Father 
really likes you—only he says kisses won’t serve for soup, joint 
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and entrée—he’s so material! I am sure I never feel hungry 
here.” 

“ Dearest,” and he smoothed the beautiful arm and petted the 
little hand that moved nervously about his coat, “I have no 
interest, and that’s what a fellow wants.” 

“TI wish the authorities could see you do the wonderful 
gymnasium things I have! Can’t you make interest?” 

“How?” 

“Oh, there are many ways. They say that Mr. Baker was 
made secretary to the Lieutenant-Governor for stopping his 
horse when he imagined it was running away with him. Then 
someone got something because he saved a bigwig’s little boy in 
a landslip. There are lots of ways of getting what one wants— 
when one wants it very badly,” naively. 

“TI am sure I possess the last qualification if getting ‘it’ 
means getting you.” 

“Then,” she pursued, “ my father knows a Colonel who was 
made Conimandant of a Hill Station just for holding his tongue. 
It was in this way: A certain Judge Thompson knew his wife 
was untrue and watched for proof. One day this Colonel over- 
heard a conversation between Mrs. Thompson and some impor- 
tant person, which, if testified to in Court, would have enabled 
the Judge to obtain a divorce—but the Colonel wanted an 
appointment, so he spoke to the lover and made that the price 
of his silence.” , 

“ One hears these stories,” said Jack sceptically. “Your last 
is enough to make me spend the rest of the evening eaves- 
dropping.” 

“You are to have the next dance, sir, so come along before it 
is quite over.” 

Jack had no engagements except with Lilla, so, when he was 
obliged to resign ‘ther to-her next partner, he elbowed his way 
out of the overflowing rooms. Asleep in one of the comfortable 
chairs in the verandah he recognized the sour, bloated face of 
Mr. Detmar, and his thoughts sprang, as at an electric touch, 
back to the memory of Dance No. Four. 
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PART II. 


JACK strolled quietly down the drive, either side was lined with 
rickshaws and jamphanees rolled up asleep in their large black 
blankets, although the greater number had gone beyond the 
gates, and squatted in circles, smoking and chatting volubly as 
monkeys. 

“ Everyone unmasks at midnight. I can then make sure—not 
that I have any doubt about it being Mrs. Detmar, but still— 
Oh, what a nuisance!” and Jack shivered. 

It was the rainy season, and the mist which had been creeping 
down the heights now enveloped the grounds, warning him, if he 
would not be prostrate with fever on the morrow, to seek 
shelter. 

“ Leo, why have I loved you?” 

Jack stopped abruptly on the threshold of the French window 
—which entrance he had chosen haphazard—if anything ever 
does happen by chance. 

That voice! It was the voice that had called im “Leo ”— 
but the real Leo was evidently with the lady now. He could 
see no one, the light was so faint, and they were hidden by a 
wealth of green. 

“Leo, answer me.” 

“T was wondering if you really had loved me—so many 
different feelings are placed under that head,” replied the slightly 
drawling accents of Lord St. Hilary. 

“You can never doubt me. See what I have staked. 
Already the old man is so mad on account of you that he 
would jump at any pretext for divorcing me. And to-night I 
have placed myself in the power of that love-sick fool, Jack 
Dale. Simla will hug itself over the joke, and I shall be sent 
down the hill ex voute for the Court!” And the beautiful 
woman literally groaned as she foretold the probable sequence 
of the incident of Dance No. Four, ar< mentally conjured 
up the picture of herself as a divorcée whom the co-respondent 
had no intention of marrying. 

“Tt was all your fault,” and she rose to her feet. “You told 
"me to come to you at such and such a spot. . . I went and found 
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a man there, who caught me in his arms and kissed me. . . How 
dared you place me in such a compromising situation ?” 

“T have explained that I was with his Excellency and could 
not get away. Dobe reasonable! I'll lay a pony your kisses 
astonished Dale! Fire fresh from the forge of Vulcan would 
be cool in comparison. Come sit down again and——” 

But she stood with her head turned from him, so that one 
of the most perfect lines of her divinely moulded form attracted 
his admiration. He jumped up and pressed his lips on her 
gleaming shoulder; this action changed her mood. Tearing off 
her mask she faced him. 

“Leo,” softly, and with tears in her voice and eyes, “ you do 
love me?” 

“T have no choice, my darling,” and he drew her to him. 

“ Then—then—” hesitatingly, “ you will not leave me to bear 
the brunt of our love alone?” 

“TI do not want you to bear anything alone—would that I 
could be with you always,” he cried, carried away by the subtle 
fire her lustrous eyes ignited in his veins. 

She was conscious that her basilisk power spread as she gazed 
up at him from where her head rested on his breast. She had 
meant to wring a promise of marriage from his reluctant lips, now 
she had the right to demand it. 

“If it comes to a divorce you will marry me?” 

The softly spoken words fell like a blow. Silently Lord St. 
Hilary groped in the darkness for some way out of this horrible 
mess ; all the glamour of an instant before had vanished and he 
released her. Suddenly a light flashed in the giddy tumult of 
his brain, years of practised diplomacy enabled him to meet this 
crisis with unpremeditated /inesse. 

“Marriage is not for me,” he said; “there are obstacles—no, 
do not interrupt me. As I have been instrumental in placing 
you in your present predicament, I will marry you, if you are 
divorced through Dale’s testimony.” 

She held out her hands to him, but he either did not or would 
not see them. 

“Now put on your mask, find Mr. Detmar, and go home. 
Then you will not have to unmask, and Dale cannot swear.” 

“But I shall lose half the ball!” 

“What’s half a ball at Simla? If you act indiscreetly in this 
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matter, I shall not consider myself bound.” He spoke as she 
had never heard him speak, and handed her the mask she had 
tossed on one side. 

“You will come to-morrow ?” 

“We must see what turn affairs take—hush, I hear Mr. 
Detmar—go that way and you will meet him—say you have 
been resting here alone as you have a headache and wish to go 
home.” 

“T never knew you like this—you are horrid!” 

“T feel so—autre temps autres meurs, go\” 

On the other side of the palms and arbutus Mrs. Detmar met 
her husband. He had awakened from his lethargic sleep and 
prowled round the secluded corners, hoping to discover her with 
the infatuated lordling whom it was his fixed purpose to make 
“pay for his poaching.” So much for his intentions, when his 
wife placed her hand on his arm and expressed a wish to go 
home. 

Meanwhile, Lord St. Hilary, going in the opposite direction, 
ran against Jack Dale. 

“Who the d—l——?” so far, and then Lord St. Hilary recog- 
nised Jack. “I beg your pardon, but if you’ve been eaves- 
dropping you deserve to be sworn at—should not have expected 
it of you, Dale. Let me pass, please,” haughtily. 

“Qne moment, I must explain,” he spoke rapidly, standing in 
the other’s path. “I was driven in by the damp, when I recog- 
nised the voice that had called me ‘Leo, the voice of the woman 
who came to me at Dance No. 4, and kissed me in mistake 
for you, Lord St. Hilary ; spell-bound, I remained and heard all 
—I suspected before my suspicions were confirmed.” 

“Well?” striving to keep cool. “Now, will you permit me?” 
essaying to pass, 

“Not yet.” 

“ Not yet—you say you know everything—there can be no 
more to tell.” 

“ Knowledge is power—how shall I employ mine?” 

“You would never betray us?” 

“T am a poor man.” 

“I thought you were made of different stuff, Dale,” con- 
temptuously ; “however, name the price of your silence.” 

“You have promised to marry Mrs. Detmar, if I——” 

6 
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“Good G—d! I’ve promised to marry dozens of women in 
difficult positions—I shall be wrenched limb from limb!” 

“T am in love,” confessed Jack, his tones strongly contrasting 
with those of his distracted lordship; “the aim of my life is to 
marry, and I require your help.” 

“ My dear fellow,” much relieved, “ you shall have it. T’ll do 
anything—make all the arrangements—order the tonga and 
relays of horses, pay the expenses—any mortal thing if you will 
only hold your tongue.” 

“ The price of my silence is the post of Inspector of Gymnasia,” 
tersely, and treating the above as mere trifling. 

“Out of the question. I am not the man to apply to, and in 
fact it’s promised to a nephew of the Lieutenant-Governor’s.” 

Jack made no comment. 

“What you ask is impossible !” 

“Not at all. I am in every way fitted for the appointment. 
Will you get it for me, Lord St. Hilary, or-——?” 

Lord St. Hilary hesitated; never before had he been driven 
into such an awkward corner—in his heart he anathematized 
Dance No. 4. Approaching footsteps broke the silence of their 
retreat, which was so distant from the reception-rooms and 


cleverly contrived that few had penetrated its cool retirement. 
“Your answer?” 


“Give me time!” 


“TI cannot. The matter does not brook delay; if you decide 
not to pay the price I ask, I must go elsewhere.” 

“You shall be paid,” came from between his lordship’s trem- 
bling lips, and he departed to attend to the arrangement of the 


supper guests, which was one of his onerous duties, in a most 
unenviable frame of mind. 


‘* He thought woman was a beauteous thing, 
But he never could abide the ring.” 
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H Woman's Loyalty. 
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“ LOVE IN IDLENESS,” etc., etc. 


‘* At the door of Life, by the gate of breath, 
There are worse things waiting for men than Death ! 
Death could not sever my soul and you 
As these have severed your soul from me! ” 


CHAPTER I. 
WIDOWED. 


THE blinds of Grays Court were all drawn down; there was 
not a sign of life at any of the windows. Although the May 
afternoon sun shone brightly, the garden was deserted. No one 
strolled or loitered upon the lawn; no one lounged upon the 
verandah or balcony. The picturesque, old, red-brick house 
ought to have been a cheerful spot of colour against the blue 
sky; but there seemed something sinister in the silence that 
brooded over it like a shadow; the blank windows looked like 
eyes closed in sleep—or death. The only sound that broke the 
silence was the quick thud of horses’ hoofs, the roll of the 
wheels of the light waggonette dashing briskly up the avenue 
from the outer gates of Grays Court to the house-door. 

The two gentlemen in the waggonette looked up at the closed 
blinds, then at each other, and for a moment or two neither of 
them spoke a word. 

Then one suggested : 

“The sun beats on this side of the house ? ” 

The other made no answer beyond a slight movement of the 
head. As the vehicle drew up, the hall-door was promptly 
thrown open: a man-servant, black-coated, unsmiling, stood on 
the threshold to receive the visitors. Both sprang quickly to 
the ground ; the one who had spoken before was the first to 
speak now. 

“ How is Mr, Charteris?” 


6* 
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“ Mr. Charteris is dead, sir.” 

“Good Heavens! Dead? Weare too late, Bruce!” he added, 
turning to his companion. 

“When did he die?” the latter enquired. 

“ About half-past ten o’clock, sir. Would you please to step 
into the library ?” 

They did so. The room was darkened by the closed blinds ; 
the stillness and shadow seemed oppressive; a faint odour as 
of stephanotis and tuberose—flowers of funereal association, of 
which the rich perfume brings sombre suggestion—floated down 
the stairs. Had tender hands already laid them by the lately 
dead ? 

“ How is Mrs. Charteris ?” inquired the first speaker in a tone 
of respectful sympathy. 

“I believe she is pretty well, sir— as well as could be 
expected. I will send up word to her that you and Mr. Wardlaw 
have arrived.” 

The two visitors were left alone. One walked to the window, 
the other lifted and laid down the books on the table. There 
was a marked contrast between these two. The one at the 
table, he who had taken the lead in all enquiries—Val Charteris 
—was fair and tall and handsome, of well-proportioned and 
somewhat slender build, with an erect and graceful bearing, 
delicate, clear-cut features, slightly aquiline in contour, a low fore- 
head, full sensitive lips, shaded by a golden tawny moustache, 
and large eyes of pure azure blue—eyes that had sometimes a 
dreamy softness, sometimes, but more rarely, a keen steely 
gleam. The other, Bruce Wardlaw, was not so tall, but of squarer 
and stronger make, sallow and dark, with straight level brows 
which, lowering heavily over deep-set eyes, gave him a certain in- 
tentness, and even sternness of expression. His features were cast 
in a noble mould, but rough-hewn and somewhat harsh in their 
general effect—as if Nature had originally intended to make his a 
handsome face, but had not taken time to give the little finishing 
touches. Bruce Wardlaw, with good material in his strong 
features, just missed being handsome, as his deep and not un- 
gentle voice somehow missed sweetness, and his manner, quiet, 
brusque, and often cold, missed the grace and charm which made 
Val Charteris so generally popular. 

The library door opened, and a young lady came in—a tall, fair- 
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haired, fair-complexioned girl, in a walking-dress, but without 
hat or gloves. 

“Miss Everard!” said Val Charteris, stepping forward to 
meet her with an air of pleasure that would have been eager, had 
it not been decorously subdued into a gravity suitable to the 
occasion. 

“Yes, I am staying with poor Mrs. Charteris to-day,” Miss 
Everard answered. 

“It is like you!” he rejoined softly, in a tone that made the 
brief words more complimentary than if he had spoken a volume 
about the virtues of her helpful kindness. 

Mr. Wardlaw took no notice of her beyond a brief salutation 
as Val Charteris performed, in a perfunctory sort of way, the 
formula of introducing him to Miss Everard—who did not 
waste any more attention upon him than de did upon her. She 
was looking at and addressing herself to his companion, and 
evidently had no thought to spare for Mr. Wardlaw. 

“How does Mrs. Charteris bear it?” Val enquired sym- 
pathetically. 

“ She is very quiet,” the girl replied. “One would almost think 
that angels were supporting her,” she added in a low reverent 
voice, whilst a sudden dimness crept over her beautiful eyes, and 
the long fringe of the thick curling lashes just quivered. Ward- 
law turned abruptly aside. He might have been bored or 
impatient ; he might have been something very far removed from 
either. 

“She says she would like to see Mr. Wardlaw just for a few 
minutes,” continued Miss Everard. 

Mr. Wardlaw promptly intimated his readiness to see Mrs. 
Charteris. Miss Everard suggested that he should accompany 
her now, led him upstairs, and gave him into the care of Mrs, 
Charteris’s maid—a pleasant-looking girl, her eyes red with 
crying—who showed Mr. Wardlaw into a pretty, daintily- 
furnished room, half dressing-room and half-boudoir— with a 
great deal of soft rich Indian tapestry draped about it, looped 
across the mirrors and mantelpiece, screening a large deep 
alcove, falling in curtains over the windows and doors, of which 
there were two, the one opening into the corridor, and the other 
communicating with the room’ from which Mrs. Charteris pre- 
sently entered—a slight, frail, little figure in a nun-like, grey robe. 
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She had not yet of course got her mourning; she was still in 
the dress in which she had watched by her husband’s death-bed 
a few hours before. She came in softly, silently as a shadow— 
no hurry, no excitement in her step, no traces of tears on her 
cheeks. Only the delicate figure seemed to droop as if with weari- 
ness. She did not speak; she stood still with one little hand 
laid on the back of a chair—it might be for support—and 
looked up at Bruce Wardlaw with large pathetic eyes, in which 
there was a wistful look of dumb appeal, like that of a wounded 
fawn in pain. 

He could not find one word to say to her. He took the small 
cold hands in his, and looked at her as never in his life had he 
looked at Una Charteris before, with a pure passion of pity and 
sympathy. For the first time in all the years he had known, 
her, he looked full into her face with all his heart in his eyes; 
and his heart at that hour was filled only with tenderest 
compassion. 

“Sit down,” he said at last in a low voice, and drew her 
towards a sofa, with the same soothing, protecting gesture he 
would have used to a sick child. She obeyed. He took his 
place beside her. She glanced up at him with those wide, 
mournful, tearless eyes, and her lips quivered as if to speak, but 
formed no word. 

He had always been used to see Horace Charteris’s wife looking 
fair and bright and serene. Not sparkling, nor blooming. 
Though she was still young, and had been a mere girl when he 
knew her first, he had never seen the rosy bloom of youth on 
her cheek, the flash and sparkle of youth in her eyes. There 
had always been something ethereal about her whole aspect—a 
certain suggestion of spirituality in the limpid purity of her eyes, 
the sensitive lips always half-parted, the delicate features, the 
transparently pale fair skin, the dark hair, too soft and fine and 
silky to wave or curl. But hitherto he had seen the calm light 
of peace and happiness in her dreamy smile, her clear and placid 
glance. Now, as he looked at the little pale thin face, the great 
blue eyes, the quivering mouth, his own eyes grew suddenly wet. 
Bruce Wardlaw had stood by his best friend’s death-bed without 
a tear; but he could not look upon Una Charteris’s face now 
except through that blinding mist. 

“Tt is good of you to be so sorry,” she said in a weak, low 
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voice, that seemed to come from far away. “But we must try 
not to grieve. He told me not to fret.” 

“And you will obey his wishes?” said Wardlaw, briefly, 
because he really could not trust himself to say much. 

“Yes,” she replied with something like a tender smile. “I 
must not let myself complain, because 


‘ Our lot is well divided !’ 


—because fe has the perfect rest—the heavenly peace! If he 
has gone home, I should not murmur because I must stay behind 
a little while!” 

“You know he could not be happy, anywhere, if he thought 
you were fretting,” said Wardlaw, steadying his voice so success- 
fully that his tone sounded rather brusque than sympathetic. 

“TI know,” she answered softly. “I thought I would see you ” 
she added, “because, he asked for you almost the last time he 
spoke. He said ‘ Has Bruce written?’ and I told him that you 
were coming.” 

“TI am sorry I was too late,” he rejoined, with a lowering of 
his dark brows that looked like a frown. 

“Yes; but it is only for a little while,” she said, repeating and 
dwelling on that phrase with a tender lingering, as if she clung to 
it for solace. “If we did not know it was only for a time, how 
could we bear it? But you—you don’t think so, Bruce ?” 

“What does it matter what / think,” he replied, “ while you 
are blest in your happy faith? And your pure insight may be 
truer than our blundering science and reason. We are groping 
in the dark—perhaps you may be right, and I all wrong—I 
hope it is so. But now, Una, tell me. What can we do for you ? 
how can we help you?” 

“Thank you, Bruce,” she answered gently, “but there is no- 
thing to do for me ; and how can any one—earthly—help me ?” 

“There must be letters to write—business to attend to.” 

“Mr. Webster is coming. He sent for him yesterday—he 
wished to see him about something. And Dr. Newenham is very 
kind, and Miss Everard is here.” 

“Val is here too,” said Bruce. 

“ Yes,” she rejoined absently. 

“Would you not like to see him?” he added, conscientiously 
feeling it a duty to make this suggestion. 
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“If he wishes. Yes—oh, yes—certainly, if he would like to 
see me.” 

“Yes, I think he would,” Bruce replied. He begrudged Val 
the privilege of seeing Una Charteris in this, her hour of sorrow ; 
but it was only right that Val, her late husband’s nephew, should 
not be shut out from it. 

Meanwhile Miss Everard had returned to the library where 
Val Charteris waited. These two had often met before, but the 
new conditions of their meeting now, in the house of mourning, 
seemed to reveal them to each other in a new aspect. It had 
been a drawing-room atmosphere in which they had seen each 
other hitherto—they had met only in the smooth and pleasant, 
sunny shallows of life. Now suddenly they came together in the 
deeper waters. 

She told him the details of his uncle’s illness, how a rapid 
change for the worse had taken place early that morning, and 
how she, calling to inquire had heard the bad news, and thinking 
she might be of some help to Mrs. Charteris, had remained. 
She went through the simple story of the common lot of death 
and bereavement without tears or agitation ; but with something 
in the soft gravity of her look and tone that bespoke perhaps a 
purer, truer sympathy, than if she had garnished the tale with 
sobs and sighs. 

“My poor uncle!” said Val. “ When last I saw him, only a 
few weeks ago, one would have taken a lease of his life! He 
looked just as he looks there,” glancing at a large oil-painting 
over the mantelpiece, a life-sized portrait of a fine, stalwart, 
handsome man, somewhat past the prime of life, the hair and 
beard streaked with grey, yet looking in his splendid autumn, 
no unfit mate for that fair, slight, delicate and dainty creature 
in the May morning of life, whom he had left to mourn her 
widowed lot. 

“T am glad you are here,” Val added. “I might have been sure 
that where a helping hand was needed, there yours would be.” 

“TI only wish I could be any help,” she replied simply. “ But 
Mrs. Charteris really needs none. She has plenty of people 
round her. Everyone loves her—she is so good!” 

“She may have plenty of people round her,” he rejoined, 
“but no such friend as you would be to her—or to any one who 
was fortunate enough to win your friendship.” 
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His blue eyes dwelt on her face with a deep, soft gaze, 
eloquent of reverent admiration—perhaps even of something 
more ; but she gave herself no opportunity of critically appraising 
the meaning of his look, as before it her own eyes wavered and 
sank. It was perhaps the first time that Clemaine Everard’s 
frank eyes had so wavered before the gaze of any man. 

Attractive as this girl had always been to Val Charteris, she 
was fairer than ever in this new light, with the tender shadow 
of compassion for another's grief on her pure features. It was 
a look that the poor and infirm, the sick and suffering, often saw 
there. She had not been very long living at Rylands Royal, 
but already the invalids, the aged and decrepit, in many of the 
poorer cottages, knew her well in that light, in which Val now 
saw her for the first time. 

Looking at her fair and tranquil face, in its sweet seriousness, 
he remembered the last time they had met. It was a dance at 
Lady Pomeroy’s; she had worn a pale pink dress, all trimmed 
with garlands of roses; and they had waltzed together more 
than once. He could see her now in his mind’s eye, just as she 
had looked that night—with the laughter on her lips, the flush 
on her cheek, the roses in her golden hair. 

He spoke out his thought, reminded her of that evening, of 
the contrast between that hour and this. 

“Yes. . How close together pleasure and sorrow tread in this 
world of ours!” she said. “ Who was it wrote those true words— 
‘The walls between Joy and Grief are so thin that we can 
whisper through’ ?” 

“ And there is a deeper meaning in them,” he rejoined, “than 
mercly the literal sense in which the hearse may meet the 
wedding-train—the mourner’s crape brush past the bridal veil. 
The springs of all the deepest feelings lie near together in the 
inmost holy of the soul. The depths of joy and pain, of rapture 
and despair—and love—are so close, so intimately allied, that if 
you drop a pebble deep down into the source of the one, it sends 
a thrill rippling up through the other! But your life is a calm, 
even-flowing stream,” he added, with a sudden turn into 
personality, fixing his eyes questioningly on her face. 

“Without any depths ?” she suggested. 

“ Without any such depths; without any deep and dangerous 
currents—as yet! is it not? Those words, ‘rapture,’ ‘ despair,’ 
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are only names to you, are they not? no more than mere labels 
to unknown things?” 

“To me personally—yes, perhaps, only that. But do you 
think one cannot realise deep feeling by seeing others feel ? does 
not sympathy teach one what it is ?” 

Val smiled faintly, with a touch of tender and lofty superiority 
of experience; but before the discussion could go any further 
Bruce Wardlaw returned. He might have been more welcome 
than he was then and there. The personal tone into which Val 
Charteris had led the conversation was highly agreeable to 
him, while to Clemaine Everard there was a curious mingling of 
pleasure and embarrassment in it. She half wished that Mr. 
Charteris would not look at her, talk to her, like that—bring 
her life, her feelings, hevse/f, so prominently forward! Yet 
there certainly was a deep thrill of pleasure tingling through 
the sense of embarrassed shrinking from the subject. 

Bruce Wardlaw felt instinctively that his re-entrance was not 
at the most opportune of moments—that he was the unneeded 
and undesired third person. Clemaine, for her part, also felt 
that ske might be de trop, as these two connections of the 
Charteris family might naturally, on this day of their kinsman’s 
death, have private family matters to discuss. Yet she was 
disinclined to hasten away directly Mr. Wardlaw came in, as if 
—yes, as if he had interrupted an interesting ¢éte-a-téte. 

She was little given to shyness or self-consciousness, but her 
habitual and natural self-possessed serenity was somehow just 
now a little disturbed by Mr. Charteris’s manner. His evident 
consciousness of her influence, her personality, forced a 
consciousness of it upon her too. She felt reluctant to beat a 
hasty retreat, as if Mr. Wardlaw’s appearance were an unwelcome 
interruption ! 

She presently however made an excuse to go upstairs to Mrs. 
Charteris, and left the two young men to their own devices. 
They had not very much to say to each other after all; they 
were not allied in any especially confidential and intimate 
relationship, these two, although they called each other by their 
Christian names and were upon superficially familiar terms. 
They exchanged commonplaces about the uncertainties of 
human life, the nature of Horace Charteris’s illness, his unex- 
pected death, and the shock it must have been to Una. 
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“Yes, she looks very ill,” said Wardlaw, with a curtness which 
seemed to: Val to be thoroughly in keeping with that callous 
hardness and indifference regarded by many people as character- 
istics of Bruce Wardlaw. Presently Mrs. Charteris sent for 
Val, who obeyed the summons with dutiful promptness, if with 
less alacrity than Bruce had shown. 

Val was not especially devoted to the function of comforting 
the afflicted in the first hours of bereavement; he preferred 
undertaking that mission a little later on, when he was more 
likely to be successful. Still, when the task fell to his hand, no 
one ever fulfilled it with more delicate and tactful sympathy 
than he. Indeed it was from excess, not lack of compassion for 
suffering, that he, as a rule, liked to keep away from contact with 
it—when he could do so without hurting anyone’s feelings. Val 
Charteris never needlessly trod upon a worm, nor wounded the 
feelings of even a dog. He was relieved to find that the new- 
made widow shed no torrents of tears and made no scenes; and 
with tenderest deference and soothing words he strove to solace 
and lay balm to the recent wound. 

Meanwhile, Clemaine Everard was left in the library with Mr. 
Wardlaw. They did not enter into much conversation beyond 
a few such conventional and casual remarks as were natural to 
the occasion. At this the beginning of their acquaintance, they 
were mutually indifferent, uninterested and unimpressed ; and 
the circumstances of their meeting prevented their feeling it 
obligatory upon them to entertain each other. Miss Everard 
had a couple of notes to write, on behalf of Mrs, Charteris ;« Mr. 
Wardlaw took up the day’s 7imzs from the table and stared at 
the columns with eyes that conveyed no message of meaning to 
his brain from the words on which they dwelt. If any thought 
of Miss Everard found place in his mind at all, it was a faint 
impression that she seemed a nice sensible sort of girl, who 
might be a suitable and sympathetic companion for Una. While 
Clemaine, beyond an equally faint and indifferent impression 
that he had a rather stern, but an honest and straightforward 
look, thought no more of him. 

She was sincerely sorry for poor Mrs. Charteris; she felt the 
solemnity of the house of Death; yet while she sat leisurely and 
mechanically writing the conventionally worded notes, the 
surface only of her mind was given to this employment; 
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underneath that superficial occupation, Val Charteris’s words 
rang and re-echoed softly in the secret chambers of her 
thoughts : 

“There are no deep and dangerous currents in your life as 
yet!” 

That was true. Yet she had passed near to the depths; she 
was near them now, near to the deep springs of love and grief— 
close to them, yet only a looker-on, her own little life-bark float- 
ing smoothly in calm clear waters still. From these safe 
shallows, she looked out upon the depths without dread, without 
shrinking, rather with a certain sense of fascination—a gentle 
sadness in which there was no black and bitter drop! She 
saw no danger in the dark, deep flood-tides ; nothing to fear, 
nothing to avoid. Who would wish to live always in the 
shallows? Even though union meant possible parting, and 
love the risk of loss—who, to escape the chance of human pain, 
would desire to live without human joy? Who would yearn to 
lead the bloodless existence of a jelly-fish, because the heart 
that beats high with happiness may throb with anguish too? 
These thoughts were dawning, dim and veiled as yet, in 
Clemaine Everard’s mind. 

She did not dream that on this day her life-bark was drifting 
into a current that set towards strange waters. Only the first 
faint ripples of that current lapped softly against the sides of 
the little vessel as yet. She caught no glimpse of the white 
waves tossing afar off; no ominous murmur of distant breakers 
warned her of the dangers of the unknown seas. 


CHAPTER II. 
HER HUSBAND’S WILL. 


THE marriage of Horace Charteris, of Grays Court, had supplied 
his friends, neighbours and acquaintances with a dainty dish of 
the gossip their souls loved, only about a year and a half before 
his death. The news of his engagement—at his time of life, 
when all the maids and matrons of Rylands Royal and there- 
abouts had made up their minds that Mr. Charteris was not a 
marrying man—was a savoury morsel to roll under the tongue— 
although perhaps to some there was wormwood as well as honey 
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in the taste. When this news was followed by the discovery 
that the bride-elect was young enough to be his daughter, that 
she was an orphan, portionless, and half American, the tongues 
of the neighbours wagged more freely still. Then came the 
crowning donne bouche of the wedding and the bringing home of 
the bride. The whole affair had really been a priceless boon to 
a neighbourhood wherein interesting matter for gossip is scarce, 
as it is apt to be in a quiet, easy-going, well-regulated and self- 
considered “ select” circle. And now his illness, his death, and 
the question of his disposition of his property provided the 
gossip-mongers with fresh and choice materials wherewith to 
garnish the afternoon tea-table. 

They were mostly harmless and inoffensive gossips enough, 
those of Rylands Royal, and few of them cherished an unkind 
thought or said an unsympathetic word of Mrs. Charteris, who 
during her brief married life had found her gentle way into the 
liking, if not the affection, of most of her new neighbours, 

Still they all agreed that the marriage must have been “a 
blow” to her husband’s nephew and nearest blood-relation, 
Valentine Charteris, who had grown into the habit of looking 
upon his uncle as a confirmed bachelor, and regarded himself as 
the assured heir to his uncle’s property. It was, however, a 
blow which the young man supported with apparent equanimity. 
Perhaps he felt that it had been unreasonable to count too 
securely on the celibacy of a man like Horace Charteris, of 
splendid physique, and far from unattractive manners, because 
he had turned the corner of a half century of life. 

Perhaps also Val perceived that the only thing he could 
possibly do with decency and prudence, was to accept the 
position gracefully, and he accordingly did so, with faultlessly 
cordial congratulations to his uncle and a prettily turned com- 
pliment to his new aunt, although in his heart he could not but 
consider her appearance in that character as a just grievance. If 
Horace Charteris must marry, he might at least have been con- 
siderate enough to choose a widow of discreet and mature years, 
suitable to his own, instead of bringing home a young woman of 
four or five-and-twenty. Under the circumstances, Val could 
hardly help regarding young Mrs. Charteris as an interloper 
between him and the prospects which he had begun from force 
of habit to regard as his right He had, however, been success- 
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ful in concealing any such proprietary sentiments from his uncle, 
who was the last man in the world to have tolerated them. 

Una Charteris was certainly a lovely creature, of the delicate, 
spiritual type. Val frankly acknowledged her charm, and 
gratified his uncle by expressions of his appreciation, illustrated 
by comparisons of the bride to a lily and a white dove, and 
sundry other sweet and graceful similes—such as came naturally 
to Val Charteris when his theme was a woman’s beauty. It was 
charming, as everyone said, to see the generous and friendly 
spirit in which he welcomed his uncle’s young wife. But then 
he was a poet, and an artist, and thus from 42, more than from 
other men, unworldliness and a superiority to mercenary motives 
might naturally be expected. Val Charteris, with his gentle, 
lofty, poetic and sympathetic nature, lived on a plane above the 
petty ambitions and worldly views of common souls. So at 
least his attitude in life was regarded by his friends, and the 
name of his friends was legion ! 

Young Mrs. Charteris responded in her gentle and gracious, if 
undemonstrative, way, to the hand of friendship which he held 
out, and did her very best to make him feel Grays Court as 
much his home as it had ever been. He had come and gone 
freely, from his boyhood, to and from this his old home, and did 
so still. So also had Bruce Wardlaw, the son of Horace 
Charteris’s favourite cousin. Ada Wardlaw had been dear as a 
sister to the late master of Grays Court, and he had always 
manifested the greatest kindness to her boy, treating him indeed 
with as much family affection as he showed to his nearer relative 
and only nephew, Val Charteris. 

Bruce Wardlaw had been acquainted with Una for some time 
before Mr. Charteris came a-wooing; during the time of the 
courtship he went abroad ; but on his return after the marriage, 
he, as well as Val, found no diminution in the cordiality of their 
usual welcome at Grays Court, and the two young men were as 
much there as ever. At first they had addressed the bride with 
due deference as Mrs. Charteris, but by degrees, as she was 
younger than either of them, and as Horace Charteris liked to 
see all his family circle on pleasant and familiar terms, Val 
slipped first into calling her “the Lady Una,” then Una simply, 
and finally Bruce Wardlaw followed suit. 

What Wardlaw thought of Mr. Charteris’s marriage no one 
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wasted much time in speculating ; it was not supposed to matter 
anything to him. He was abroad at the time of the wedding; 
among the bridal presents there had been a beautiful necklet 
sent by him, with sincere congratulations and good wishes to the 
bride, but Bruce Wardlaw’s sentiments were not generally 
brought under discussion ; for one thing, there were but few 
people who accredited with having any sentiments at all—or 
feelings either. Not much was known of him, and not much 
interest felt in him in the neighbourhood of Grays Court. 

Val Charteris’s popularity cast Bruce Wardlaw entirely into 
the shade ; and then, whereas Val was constantly running up and 
down between Rylands Royal and London, Wardlaw’s pro- 
fession as a mining-engineer took him abroad a great deal, and 
had often kept him away from Grays Court for years at a 
time. 

And now that Horace Charteris was dead, the question— 
what disposal had he made of his property ? was freely discussed 
by his friends and neighbours ; and in the course of such dis- 
cussion, it was always Val’s name that was introduced. Val’s 
interests and prospects were tenderly taken into consideration, 
especially amongst the ladies of the locality. The matron and 
the maid alike expressed a friendly anxiety on Val Charteris’s 
behalf. 

Horace Charteris was a rich man; in what manner, they 
wondered, had he devised his wealth ? 

And Val, in his heart, wondered too. 

Grays Court was not entailed. It was not an ancestral estate 
of the Charteris family, though Val had been brought up to look 
upon it as the family home all his life ; and there his father and 
uncle had spent the greater part of their lives. It was their 
father who had bought the estate, when his two sons, Horace 
and Valentine, were mere boys. Before old Charteris’s decease, 
his son, Valentine, had married, and after a few years of married 
life had died, leaving one child, the “ Val” of my story. 

Horace Charteris was still single at his father’s death, and to 
Horace, his only surviving son, the old man left his entire 
property unconditionally. Real and personal estate, all was left 
to Horace’s sole control and disposal ; he could do what he liked 
with Grays Court and its surrounding acres; cut the estate up 
piecemeal, sell the whole or a part of it, if he chose ; but Horace 
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Charteris loved the place, and would as soon have thought of 
selling his own right hand. And as years passed, and Horace 
did not marry, and his nephew Val grew up under his guardian- 
ship, a handsome, talented, bright and loveable boy, young Val 
naturally was generally regarded, and regarded himself, as the 
heir. 

The security of his position was of course shaken by Mr. 
Charteris’s marriage, but as no son had appeared upon the scene, 
he had still grounds fer hope that his life-long anticipations 
might not be disappointed. 

No one knew the contents of Horace Charteris’s will; indeed 
it was only his wife who had any certain knowledge of his 
having made a will at all; and all she knew was that it was in a 
certain drawer, of which in his last hours he had given her the 
key. 

He was a man of reserved disposition, and even with the fair 
young wife whom he idolised, he seldom broke through his 
habitual rule of reticence, nor was she ever admitted into his 
confidence in business matters. It had been a true love marriage 
on both sides, although it might have appeared to mere lookers 
on the surface to be 


‘* Mis-graffed in respect of years!” 


An early disappointment had embittered Horace Charteris 
and shattered his faith in woman—till Una restored it to him, 
gave him back hope and happiness ; and woman’s purity, and 
truth, and faith, blessed the last years of the life whose youth a 
woman’s falsehood had spoilt. 

Una loved her splendid stalwart husband even as he loved 
her ; she never sought to press herself into the confidence he did 
not freely give; and she neither knew the tenor of the contents 
nor the date of his will, which he had drawn up himself with- 
out legal assistance. Only when at the last he knew himself 
dying, and Una alone was by his side, it seemed as if there was 
something in that will which he regretted—for, after he had 
given her the key, she heard him mutter: 

“I—I might have made other arrangements—if—if——” his 
voice died away. Then he added, with sudden strength, “Send 
for Webster. My Una—you are young—I—I am sorry——” 

Those were the last consecutive and articulate words he spoke. 
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Mr. Webster, the family solicitor, arrived at Grays Court that 
evening; so did the young widow’s nearest relatives, Mr. and 
Mrs. Nevilie, her aunt and aunt’s husband, who had been sum- 
moned to their niece by telegram. 

These three, with Val Charteris and Bruce Wardlaw, stayed 
on for the funeral; and Clemaine Everard was more often at 
Grays Court than away from it during these gloomy days. The 
gentlemen of the party did not see much of Mrs. Charteris, who 
remained chiefly in her own rooms, except when it was necessary 
to refer to her for any instructions. On the day of the funeral 
the company was increased by several old friends of the family, 
who came down to Rylands Royal for the occasion, returning to 
town by the evening train. After the return from the church- 
yard, Mr. Webster, Bruce Wardlaw, Val Charteris, the rector 
and the doctor assembled in the library to read the will, the seal 
of which had not yet been broken. Mrs. Neville and Miss 
Everard were upstairs with Mrs. Charteris; the rest of the party 
were gathered together in the drawing-room. 

Mr. Webster broke the seal, unfolded the document, and 
cleared his throat in a business-like way. The listeners sat in 
attentive silence round the table, none betraying the slightest 
curiosity nor eagerness, Val especially, the most interested of all, 
preserving the most tranquil and imperturbable countenance. 

Mr. Charteris had indeed little need of .lawyers’ advice to 
assist him in drawing up his last will and testament. He knew 
exactly what he meant to say, and knew how to say it. In due 
form, and in the simplest and plainest of language, consistent 
with legal rule and practice, with just so much repetition as was 
necessary to put his meaning clear beyond doubt or dispute, he 
made disposal of his property. 

After three or four legacies to old servants, came bequests of 
one thousand pounds each to Valentine Charteris and Bruce 
Wardlaw. The entire residue of his real and personal estate he 
left to his “ dear wife, Una,” for her life—except in the event of 
her contracting a second marriage. At her decease, or upon her 
second marriage, the Grays Court estate and all moneys invested 
in British railways and Consols went, failing a son of the 
testator’s, to Valentine Charteris, and the remainder of the 
property, consisting of shares in certain specified foreign and 
American stocks, to Bruce Wardlaw. But until the death or 
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re-marriage of the widow, neither Val nor Bruce derived any 
more benefit from Horace Charteris’s possessions than their 
legacies of a thousand pounds cach. 

The whole property, during Una’s life and widowhood, was so 
strictly settled and tied up in the hands of three trustees, that 
she, although in enjoyment of all the income, could not interfere 
with the investment of the capital, nor sell an acre of the land 
Letters to the friends who were requested to act as trustees, 
were found in the same drawer as the will, and a codicil provided 
for the possibility of offspring. If a son should be born, that 
son would inherit the entire property; if a daughter, the 
daughter would take Bruce Wardlaw’s share, the estate still 
falling to Val Charteris on Una’s death or marriage. 

Mr. Webster, having read the document through, laid it down 
on the table in silence. The rest of the party kept silence too. 
No one liked to be the first to venture a comment. Val Charteris 
gave no outward sign of disappointment. There was too much 
of the thoroughbred in him for him ever to betray his feelings 
much. Still, he was a shade paler than usual, his fair, delicate, 
clear-cut features seemed more sternly set. All his life he had 
looked upon Grays Court as his own—his home in the present 
and in the future. 

And now he saw himself set aside in favour of the girl his 
uncle had married only a year-and-a-half ago—set aside, ousted 
from the old home, until her death—or her second marriage ! 

He dwelt upon ¢at¢ clause with a certain satisfaction ; for, 
after all, Una was young and attractive; and women do not 
mourn for ever! But even if she should marry—or die! he still 
felt himself wronged and aggrieved! for Bruce Wardlaw, with 
all the foreign stocks, the American railway and mining shares, 
would be—if these kept at anything like their present value— 
almost as well provided for as he, with the Grays Court house, 
land, and the portion of the property invested in Consols. As to 
Wardlaw, he received the contents of the will tranquilly enough, 
in reality as well as in appearance. Never having cherished any 
expectations, such as Val had naturally and reasonably enter- 
tained, nor regarded himself as having any right or claim to an 
interest in his cousin Horace Charteris’s property, he was in no 
way disappointed. His conditional heritage did not appear to 
him worth a thought. He was not imaginative enough, with 
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that pale young widow’s face in his mind’s eye, to look forward 
to Una’s marrying again ; while as to her death—he was much 
more likely to look forward to his own! 

Mr. Webster was the first to suggest that the three chosen 
friends whom Mr. Charteris desired to officiate as trustees—who 
were waiting with the rest of the party in the drawing-room— 
should be called in. They came accordingly, and on hearing the 
purport of the will, and reading the letters addressed to them, 
they one and all expressed their willingness to accept the 
appointed office of trusteeship—which promised in this case to 
be no irresponsible one—the charge of the interests of the widow 
and the property being no mere sinecure. 

Everyone refrained from offering any comment on_ their 
deceased friend’s disposition of his worldly goods. There was 
no question as to Horace Charteris’s perfect sanity and clear 
and indisputable expression of his wishes ; but his was certainly 
not one of those testaments—few and far between they are 
indeed—which give satisfaction to everyone. Some of the 
hearers thought it was hard on Mrs. Charteris to have only a 
life-interest and to lose all if she should marry again; others 
considered it hard on Val to be cut off with a mere legacy and 
such distant expectations. 

After a little preliminary business discussion, Mr. Webster 
went upstairs to make Mrs. Charteris acquainted with the tenor 


of the will, and the company presently broke up and drifted 
apart. 





CHAPTER III. 
THE HEIR PRESUMPTIVE. 


VAL CHARTERIS sat at the window of his own room—at least, 
the room which had always been set apart as his. From his 
earliest boyhood, “Mr. Val’s room” had been kept ready for 
him at Grays Court whenever he chose to take possession of it. 

He leant his elbow on the sill, and looked out, across the 
velvet lawn, at the stately trees, the swell of hill and valley, the 
silvery gleam of the river in the sunlight. All the foreground of 
this fair landscape he had grown up to regard as his own—until 
his uncle brought home that pale girl as his bride. Even since 
then he ‘had still in sanguine moods sometimes—and more often 
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of late—looked forward to the probability of holding it: some 
day in his own possession. Now, instead of stepping into his 
deceased uncle’s place and estate, he found himself shut out in 
the cold—with dim and distant prospects dependent on the 
chances of the death of a woman a year or two younger than 
himself, or the second marriage of a devoted, mourning, new- 
made widow—and a paltry thousand pounds in hand! What 
was a thousand pounds to him, when demands for several 
thousands were pressing upon him ? 

Val felt himself a man hardly used by Fate, and fell into the 
mood Byronic, when he reflected how little satisfaction he had 
got out of all he had spent—and how much more he owed than 
he had ever enjoyed! Money had slipped through his hands 
like water, and he did not know how or where it had gone. A 
great deal of it seemed simply to have evaporated—melted away 
like morning mist. There was, however,a great deal also which 
had poured itself away by channels he could only too easily and 
clearly trace—channels which he was not particularly proud of 
remembering, although it was a solace to him to reflect that in 
all his errors his position had invariably been that of the 
tempted, never of the tempter. He was always more sinned 
against than sinning. 

Still, with all the excellent excuses he found for his own 
occasional lapses from the strait and narrow way, there was no 
denying that there were episodes in his life which he had 
deemed expedient to delicately veil from his uncle’s eyes. 

He had received only a moderate allowance from Horace 
Charteris, being supposed to support himself by the exercise of 
his talents. Val was indeed generously endowed by nature. 
He was an artist of unquestionable ability—but, alas! there 
were 


‘*In broad England, 
Five hundred as good as he!" 


He was a poet, a rising star—regarded as ¢he rising star, 
indeed, by a large circle of admirers—although one of the great 
literary weeklies had cruelly slighted him and scandalized his 
adherents by reviewing his volume “Sailing Solitary Seas!” in 
an article headed “ Minor Poets.” He was, however, consoled 
under the insult of being thus classed with the smaller fry of 
literature, by the enthusiastic rallying round of the friends who 
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set the crown of laurel on his brow,.and admired the graceful 
and unaffected modesty and dignity with which he wore his 
honours. 

In spite of the laurel crown and the sweet incense of admira- 
tion, however, - poetry did not pay; indeed Val Charteris and his 
circle would have been inclined to resent the expectation that it 
should, as a degradation and -profanation of the Muse ; while as to 
Art, for one picture that: he sold at a fair price, ten either 
remained on the walls of his studio or went for a mere song. 

Amongst Val’s talents, that of cutting his coat according to 
his cloth could not be counted. . He lived in the style in which 
he considered he ought to live; that is to say, he kept abreast 
in expenditure with men of ten times his means—the china 
pot swimming gaily down stream with the iron one. He knew 
his uncle’s disposition well enough to be keenly aware of the 
necessity of concealing from Horace Charteris that he was in 
difficulties. To keep the report of his debts from reaching his 
uncle’s ear, he had raised money to. pay them off; to keep up 
the usurious interest at which he had raised it he borrowed 
from a friend; to repay this loan he played for high stakes, 
betted, speculated, lost! and so the snowball of debt rolled and 
rolled, and grew apace. 

He had fallen into the hands of the Israelites, and found it 
difficult even to impossibility to struggle out of their clutches, 

It had been unfortunate for him that as Mr. Charteris’s nephew 
and reputed heir, he had found it only too easy to procure 
almost. unlimited trust. His uncle’s marriage had certainly 
brought out threatening complications, and a crisis had seemed 
imminent ; but he had contrived to slip out of the difficulties and 
evade them—for a time. 

But now he was thrown back into a worse position than he 
had occupied yesterday. However; Val had a habit of looking 
at things coolly all round); and.now when he set himself thus 
to contemplate, his: situation in the, most favourable light, he 
perceived that anyhow he could stave off one or two pressing 
emergencies ; and that others. would: realise as well as he -did, 
the hopeful import.of that clause in the will touching the:,event 
of the widow’s second marriage. There was also something .to 
be thankful for in the fact that there was no suggestion of a 
reason to suppose that the codicil providing for possibilities. of 
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offspring was anything more than a quite unnecessary conditional 
precaution. 

Then the thought of Una Charteris’s personal attractions was 
another consolatory and encouraging one. 

With youth, beauty, and the sufficient dower for her life, 
which was provided by her marriage settlement, she would 
certainly be sought in marriage when the period of her mourning 
was over. And according to Val’s view, 


‘* She was a woman—therefore might be won!” 


This train of reflection brought Clemaine Everard into his 
mind. Indeed, for the last few days she had been in his mind a 
great deal. He had seen her daily, and every time he saw her, 
his interest and admiration deepened. 

He did not care much for Una Charteris’s style of beauty; 
she was too pale, too delicate, too fragile-looking, too cold and 
dreamy for his taste! But Clemaine Everard seemed to him 
the ideal woman! tender and strong, pure and human, with 
deep potentialities of passion beneath her habitual placidity. 
Thinking of her, he remembered he had heard that she was 
going home before dinner. 

It was time then that he should go downstairs, if he wanted 
a word with her before she left. He went down into the garden 
and sauntered along the path by the house, glancing in at the 
windows of the various sitting rooms as he passed. 

In the drawing-room he saw Mr. and Mrs. Neville and Bruce 
Wardlaw. He strolled ona little further. In the library Miss 
Everard sat, busily engaged at the writing table. Val stepped 
in at the open French window. 

“ Ah, I have found you!” he said, with his soft smile, as she 
looked up. 

“Does Mrs. Charteris want me?” she asked. “I was just 
finishing the letters. I am going to take them up to her now.” 

“ Your usual and natural part in life!” he observed. “ Always 
doing something for some one !” 

“You are running away with quite a mistaken idea of me,” 
she said quickly, as she looked down to finish directing an 
envelope. 

“I think not. I think I have the true idea of what you are— 
of what a woman may be.” 
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Clemaine folded up another letter in a business-like way, and 
rose and pushed back her chair, observing : 
“T will take these up for Mrs, Charteris to read before I 


»” 


go. 

“You can spare a minute to say good-bye to me,” he said. 
“You are going home now? I am going back to town to-night. 
You are not going to walk home?” 

“No; Mrs. Neville is going to drive me.” 

Val felt rather disappointed that she needed no escort. 

“T hope I shall see you again before very long,” he said. 

“ Are you coming again soon ?” she inquired, and then wished 
she had not betrayed interest and curiosity enough to put the 
question. 

“That must depend on Mrs. Charteris’s good pleasure. If it 
depended on mine, it would indeed be soon. For I am fond of 
the old place—and there are those here whom it is always a 
pleasure for me to see.” 

He caught a certain softening of sympathy in her eyes as he 
spoke of the old place. She was aware, of course, how Val had 
been generally regarded as the heir to Grays Court; she had 
also heard how that day’s disclosure of the tenor of his uncle’s 
will had altered his supposed position. 

It was scarcely a look—only an impression, an atmosphere of 
sympathy about her; but he felt it, and found it sweet and 
soothing, though he was too proud and sensitive to make the 
slightest allusion to a subject which delicacy of course ferbade 
her to approach. 

“Good-bye,” he said, holding out his hand. “I shall often 
think of you,” he added, detaining hers in his a little longer 
than was absolutely necessary, with a respectful, yet tender 
pressure. 

“ Good-bye,” she answered, the colour deepening in her cheek, 
as she gently slipped her fingers out of his clasp. 

Clemaine Everard did not blush often or easily, nor did her 
eyes often waver and sink, as they did now when Val held her 
hand and looked at her so intently. 

Certainly she was worth looking at. She was, as I have said, 
tall and fair, exquisitely fair, but not with the transparent 
delicacy of Mrs. Charteris, nor with that pink and white blonde 
fairness, wherein the rose hues flush through the lily’s white. 
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Her complexion was of a clear, healthful, flawless whiteness, 
with only the faintest tinge of colour on the cheek. 

“Gold hair she had, and golden-coloured eyes,’—eyes of the 
true amber hue, the genuine “ yeux d’or,” which are even rarer 
than the pure violet—and hair whose tint just matched them. 

If her features could not be called classically faultless, at least 
all was harmonious, and pure and noble about her face. Intelli- 
gence and thoughtfulness were written on the broad, fair brow; 
mingled strength and sweetness in the firm, yet not hard lines 
of the lips and chin ;' passion slept deep beneath the limpid calm 
of the clear eyes that were so tenderly soft, so fearlessly true. 

There was a reposeful grace about her; the charm of her 
tranquillity was that it had nothing to do with the languor of 
weakness, either physical or mental, nor with the apathy of the 
lymphatic temperament ; it was the calm of deep, still waters. 


Looking back along the pictures set and framed in his 
memory, Val found many faces of fair women there, many 
whose smiles or tears—he was susceptible to both—had influenced 
his life for a day. But he found no face treasured in this portrait 
gallery like Clemaine Everard’s—a beauty which was something 
far more than form and colour, which vas the outward expression 
of a nature built on large, simple and straightforward lines—a 
nature full of noble impulses and aspirations to the good and 
true. If his feeling for her had not struck deep as yet, it was 
deep enough for him to feel a real regret at parting from her, if 
only for a time—to reveal that regret in the eloquent, long gaze, 
before which her eyes sank with that sweet, strange shyness so 
new to her. 

Still he did not change his mind about leaving Grays Court 
that evening. He wanted to get away, alone, out of sight of the 
old home and the associations belonging to it ; to reflect on his 
position, not that reflection was likely to do much good, nor 
indeed that Val was likely to trouble himself by overmuch 
brooding, when the first sting of disappointment was over. 

Bruce Wardlaw, on hearing of Val’s intended return to London 
announced that he also would join the party by the evening 
train. He was at heart reluctant to tear himself away from the 
roof that sheltered Una Charteris in her mourning and loneliness, 
but he felt that if Val, the nearest relative, went, it would be 
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more becoming, a more fitting respect to the young widow’s 
position, that he should go tco. The return party did not 
comprise Mr. and Mrs. Neville, who were, at least for the 
present, going to stay with their niece. They were a good- 
hearted couple, and Bruce was glad to think that she would 
have them with her. 

Mr. Neville was a portly little man, whose general appearance 
conveyed an irresistible suggestion of a sleek fat robin; he had 
a beak-like nose, small, bright, black eyes, a fondness for bright 
colours, and a habit of carrying a red kerchief tucked into his 
breast. He had dispensed with this spot of colouring in defer- 
ence to the melancholy occasion ; and the aspect of solemnity he 
thought right toassume sat oddly on his round good-humoured 
face. 

Mrs. Neville was a little shrivelled woman with a face like a 
withered apple, and a certain distant—very distant—reminiscence 
of Una in her features, which was to Bruce Wardlaw like a 
grotesque and offensive caricature. Still it was a satisfaction to 
him that he left Mrs. Neville at Grays Court; she was Una’s 
nearest relative and seemed very fond of her niece. He went 
upstairs to say good-bye to Mrs. Charteris a few minutes before 
his departure. She was looking very pale and worn; this the 
funeral day had, of course, been a trying one; and she had 
nerved herself to go through long business interviews with Mr, 
Webster and the trustees. 

“T’ve come to say good-bye to you,” he said. 

“ You are going now ?” she rejoined, looking up with the cold 
and gentle kindness in her eyes that he knew so well. “To 
London ?” 

“Yes to London to-night, and back again to Wales to- 
morrow.” A minute’s silence, then he added; “And you?— 
what are you going to do? What are your plans?” 

“My plans? I shall-stay here, and lead the life I think he 
would have wished meto lead.” 

“You'll be dull—and lonely—won’t you ?” he rejoined, jerking 
the words out abruptly. 

“Dull?” she repeated with a faint sad shadow of.a smile. “ No. 
‘And I shall not be: alone. ' My aunt and uncle are going to stay 
with me.” 

“ May I—may I run down sometimes—and see how you are 
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getting on?” he asked, with the brusqueness of hesitation and a 
little embarrassment. “AHe—he was always very good to me, 
and so have you been, and I should like to—come and see how 
you are—now and then—occasionally.” 

“Yes, I hope you will,” she answered with her dreamy calm- 
ness. “I should be sorry if you and Val did not come and go as 
you have always been used to do.” 

You and Val! She bracketed them together ; well, that was 
only natural. Still, natural as it was, he wished she would not 
do it—wished she would sometimes seem to recognise him and 
Val as distinct and separate entities. 

All the way back to Town that pale sweet face in its mourning 
shadow floated before his mind’s eye, and none suspected the 
vision that abided with him and haunted his dreams that night, 
even more faithfully than the fairer, brighter face of Clemaine 
Everard flitted through the dreams of Val Charteris. 


CHAPTER IV. 
CLEMAINE. 


SEVERAL months had elapsed, and Horace Charteris’s death, 
his funeral, and his will—which was generally regarded from his 
nephew Val’s point of view, as a curious and unsatisfactory one 
—had become an old story, although people still occasionally 
harped upon it, for lack of something else to talk of. In any one 
of the great cities, the living centres of life, the subject of the 
changed aspect of things at Grays Court would have been by 
this time deep buried beneath relays of newer, fresher topics of 
interest; but the stream of life was slow and stagnant at 
Rylands Royal; it could not be said to run—it crawled. A 
birth, a marriage, a death, or any serious accident, lasted the 
Rylands’ people a good deal longer than the proverbial nine 
days. Asa rule, by judicious eking out, one subject had to go 
on until another came up to supply its place. 

One bright warm day late in August, Val Charteris came 
down to Grays Court; and at the hour when afternoon was 
mellowing towards the forecast of evening, he and Clemaine 
Everard were in the drawing-room beguiling a quiet hour before 
dinner, looking over a large portfolio of his sketches, both well 
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content that Mrs. Charteris had left them to entertain each 
other, and with, a secret feeling of satisfaction that at this hour 
their ¢éfe-d-téte was not likely to be disturbed by any other 
visitors. 

Although Val’s visits to Grays Court were naturally neither 
so long nor so frequent as of old, he still kept up the habit of occa- 
sionally running down for a day to the place which for years had 
been his home, and to which Mrs. Charteris never failed to give 
him a kindly welcome. His acquaintance with certain depart- 
ments of his late uncle’s business affairs helped to make himself 
useful and valuable to the young widow in many ways ; he was in- 
variably ready and willing to execute any commissions, or attend 
to any business arrangements on her behalf in town, and Una 
always received and regarded him in a kind and friendly way, 
although there was no especial personal attachment between them. 

Clemaine Everard was a frequent visitor at Grays Court, and 
by this time was sufficiently admitted into the privileges of in- 
timacy there for Una sometimes to leave Miss Everard as her 
informal deputy in the drawing-room, entrusted with messages in 
case this person or that should call, while Mrs. Charteris was 
reading, writing in her room, or otherwise engaged. 

“Will you entertain Val for a little while, dear?” she had said 
this afternoon. 

And Clemaine was nothing loth. 

The two young people had got the portfolio open on the 
table, and were deep in the inspection of some of Val’s “ studies ” 
for pictures. 

The rays of the westward slanting sun, that seemed to blaze 
more brilliantly as it declined, shone on Clemaine’s golden ‘hair, 
and: in her golden eyes, that were clear and deep as sunlit lakes. 

It brought out all that was brightest in Val’s colouring too— 
gilded his light hair, tawny moustache, fair skin and large blue 
eyes. They were a comely pair, the two fair heads bent together 
sociably over the big portfolio were equally beautiful in their 
different styles ; and it was not much wonder that now and 
then their glances strayed from the pictures and wandered each 
to the other’s face. 

“Now this is one on which I especially wish to have your 
opinion,” said Val, holding up a large sketch more elaborately 
finished than the majority of its fellows. 
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“ This is the original study of the picture I intend to send in 
to next year’s Academy.” 

It was a vigorous and vivid bit of colouring—an English 
river-side scene ; a boat tied up at the door of a little thatched 
cottage on the bank; a Turneresque effect of gorgeous sunset 
hues, the golden light of the rising moon, and lurid red rays of 
the sinking sun blazing on the still water and in the lattice- 
windows. 

Having satisfied himself with Miss Everard’s appreciation of 
the colouring and treatment, the artist observed : 

“TI have seen just that effect under the tropical skies of the 
South !” 

“Could you find it guzte so rich and vivid in an English land- 
scape, I wonder ?” she ventured to suggest. 

“Perhaps it is a trifle idealised,” he replied smiling. “But 
you know the ideal is often truer than the real. Art is no mere 
line-for-line transcript of Nature.” 

“ But is not the first requirement of Art that it should be true 
to Nature?” she asked, appealing to him as’ an authority in all 
simplicity and deference. 


“True; true,” he repeated meditatively. - “Is not Truth after 
all an over-rated virtue ? 


‘¢* Her saintly visage is too bright 
To hit the sense of human sight ! ’ 


I am not at all sure that the bottom of a well isn’t after all the 
best place for bare, bald, unadulterated truth! In fact, I think 
that a great many of the virtues are over-rated in our moral 
code. You shake your head? You don’t think so?” 

“You don’t really mean it,” she replied, with a gentle, con- 
fident smile. 

“Oh, yes, I do! - I.mean that, and a great many other things 
even more heterodox—of which you haven’t an idea as yet. 
And I think I can show you that you really in your heart agree 
with me—that a great many of the virtues ave over-rated. Now 
just look at contentment—much be-praised and lauded con- 
tentment! Absolute contentment simply means a bar to all 
progress—a dead stop to. all development. The: perfectly con- 
tented race or individual, would sit still with folded hands. 
Satisfaction with what zs kills all aspiration to what might be, 
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may and wi#// be! For aspirations fulfil themselves—in time. 
But the contented race—if we could conceive such a thing— 
makes no advance. In this imperfect world, where all as yet is 
incomplete, contentment is a stumbling-block—a breach of the 
natural law of development. The spring of progress is the 
divine discontent implanted deep, and for a wise purpose, in 
human nature.” 

“That is true!” Clemaine agreed heartily. “ Perfect content- 
ment would indeed be the ruin of the race. And then, 
obedience! J have often thought myself that obedience was a 
very much over-praised virtue.” 

“Yet it is obedience to certain immutable moral laws that 
holds the civilised world together,” suggested Val. 

“Yes, but those who obey best are those who know how to 
resist. To obey justice one must resist injustice! Don’t you 
think that obedience ceases to be a virtue altogether when one 
obeys the wrong authority? It is a beautiful quality to obey 
the right, the good, the true; but surely to meet oppression, 
tyranny, injustice, resistance is a far finer quality than resigna- 
tion ?” 

“Yes—resistance and re-action against vested wrong are 
amongst the main forces of progress. The rebels are the world- 
movers! Do you know, I think, you would make a fine rebel,” 
he added, with a smiling gaze into her eyes. 

“ Against wrong and tyranny, I hope I should! One virtue 
at least cannot be over rated,” she added, “ Justice.” 

“Justice?” he repeated meditatively. “Justice is a stern 
virtue. Do you think it would come easily to a woman to 


‘« « Breathe in that fine air, 
That pure severity of perfect light ?’ 


Is not the atmosphere of charity and mercy her more natural 
element ?” 

“Charity and mercy are only aspects of justice,” she replied, 
unshaken. “True justice contains and comprises them; they 
are only a part of it! It sees the temptation as well as the sin 
—weighs the motive as well as the deed—measures the punish- 
ment to the responsibility. Pure justice is everything—it is 
truth ; it is charity ; it is courage. It does not pronounce upon 
the act alone ; but Considers the influences and impulses that led 
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the way to it. I never can see why people should talk of 
‘judging mercifully and charitably!’ Let them judge justly ! 
That should be enough.” 

Val smiled, half tenderly, half superiorly, as he rejoined : 

“Tf we all got our deserts, who should ’scape whipping ?” 

“And who would want to sneak away from a deserved 
whipping? Only a coward!” replied Clemaine, with a fine 
scorn. 

“There is one vice I see you would be hard on,” he said, 
looking at her with interest—* cowardice!” 

“T would try not to be unjust to even that—though I own it 
zs a repulsive quality. One dislikes it as one dislikes a black 
beetle! I don’t mean mere personal timidity,” she hastened to 
explain. “I should probably run away from a rat, and I’m sure 
I should scream if a bull made a rush at me! The kind of 
cowardice that I mean—the really revolting kind—is moral 
cowardice.” 

“In what form?” he inquired. “I should really like to know 
what height of courage would satisfy you, and what degree of 
moral cowardice you consider the unpardonable sin? 1 fancy 
you would find many a brave soldier who would lead a forlorn 
hope, who would be ‘ moral coward’ enough, under many con- 
ceivable circumstances, to evade and shirk an unpleasant 
position !” 

“T would not be hard on him for evading a position, if he did 
not slip out of it at the cost of leaving someone else in it. Zhat 
is what I call the unpardonable sin—the form of cowardice that 
shirks the responsibility of a deed that is done, and leaves 
another to bear the brunt of the consequences ! ” 

They had arrived at this interesting point of ethics when the 
door opened softly and Mrs. Charteris came in—a delicate little 
figure, seemingly overweighted with her heavy widow’s mourning 
—greeting them with her gentle dreamy smile. 

“ Looking over Val’s sketches?” she observed. “Have you 
shown Miss Everard that loveiy bit of landscape—the one I 
liked so much—which you thought of calling ‘After the 
Storm ?’” 

She sat down and joined them in their occupation of looking 
over the portfolio, to which they now promptly returned from 
their discussion on over-rated and under-rated moral qualities. 
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Mrs. Charteris had perhaps a more cultivated artistic appre- 
ciation than Clemaine Everard ; she distinguished more clearly, 
and admired as cordially, all that was best in Val’s work, yet 
somehow she and Val never seemed to get near to each other. 
Una’s sweetness always reached him as if from the other side 
of a gulf; there was never a bridge of real mutual comprehension 
thrown across it. Although their relations were thoroughly 
friendly, their knowledge of each other never went much below 
the surface. 

In fact, Val did not generally study anybody but himself very 
much, and then just now all the attention he had to spare was 
engrossed by Clemaine Everard. 

Every time they met, the attraction between them waxed 
stronger. 

“ There’s something grand about that girl,” he said to himself 
that evening ; “a fine scorn of the weaknesses she cannot com- 
prehend, the splendid intolerance of youth!” 

He read her truly—as far as he saw. 

But what he did not see was that scorn of baseness, hatred of 
treachery, intolerance of disloyalty and falsehood, were no mere 
effervescent ebullition of Clemaine Everard’s youth, but ingrained 
in the very core of her nature. 

If he thought a great deal of Clemaine, so did she of him. 

She did not believe for a moment that he could be in earnest 
if he derided any one of the virtues, least of all that he could 
in serious meaning set lightly by her goddess, Truth! Val 
Charteris, whom she knew, so kind, so sympathetic, so tender 
and true, so gentle and unaffected with all his genius, popular, 
admired, yet wearing his honours so meekly, he could only in 
jest make light of the good and true. 

No man had ever yet interested Clemaine as much as did this 
fair and gracious and handsome young artist and poet. Two 
or three men had been attracted by the golden eyes and the 
golden hair, and had made manifest their admiration; and 
Clemaine, who, being “ pure womanly,” 


‘“* A creature not too bright and good 
For human nature’s daily food,” 


was not wholly indifferent to the feelings she inspired, had been 
mildly flattered, and perhaps vouchsafed to her admirers a luke- 
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warm liking that was not much more than indifference with the 
chill off; but no romance had ever gone further with her than 
an hour or a day of this mild interest, in which there was nothing 
more deep and permanent than morning mist. Many a girl of 
Clemaine’s years—for she had left her teens behind—has a 
heart like an autograph album. Her heart was a pure white 
page. 

She had never known a man quite like Val Charteris. In the 
circles wherein she moved, in London as at Rylands Royal, he 
shone as a star. She heard him talked of in tones of admiration 
—was aware that the homage of fairer and more brilliant women 
than she was—or so at least, she thought, though Val’s opinion 
might have been less flattering to them—was delicately offered 
up at his shrine. With gentle, secret thrills of pride and pleasure 
she read and re-read the reviews of his poems, and had seen his 
picture that season hung on the line in Burlington House. She 
kept that year’s Academy Catalogue, with a pencil mark against 
the name of that picture; she had cut out from various papers 
sundry notices of his achievements in art and literature, but had 
never asked herself why she treasured these trifles, nor why she 
kept them in secret and showed them to noone. The frankest 


of women has her natural reserves, and Clemaine, with all her 
in-born and in-bred qualities of truth, candour and sincerity, was 


reticent, even to her nearest and dearest, on the one subject of 
Val Charteris. 


(Zo be continued.) 





